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PREFATORY NOTE 

TV^|Y interest in the early life of John Howard 
Payne dates from the day when chance 
threw into my possession a volume of letters 
concerning which Payne wrote as foUows:— 

LoNDOir, August 20, 1819. 

I have determined this day to begin and 
transcribe in as regular succession as possible 
all the copies of letters now in my possession, 
although there are many which can serve no 
purpose but that of recalling the recollection 
of events by which they were produced. 

While several of the volumes containing his 
letters after 18 19 have for some time been 
known, the first and most important seems 
to have escaped even the most energetic of 
Payne's biographers. Transcribed with the 
greatest amount of care and neatness, these 
early letters form a volume which is truly 
unique. It is Payne's own story of his life, 
his struggles, his thoughts and his ambitions 
during that period of which heretofore so much 
has been guessed at, and so little known. 

Willis T. Hanson, Jr. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The perennial fame of John Howard Payne 
is primarily based upon his authorship of the 
words of that immortal song, ^^Home, Sweet 
Home." Although ninety years have passed 
since it was first sung by Miss Maria Tree 
at the Covent Garden Theater, London, this 
song is today perhaps the most universally 
known and most popular ballad in the Eng- 
lish language. 

While it is popularly supposed that, except 
for the writing of "Home, Sweet Home," 
Payne accomplished little of moment, and 
while there is a general tendency to brand 
his life a failure, such a notion is wrong, and 
such a tendency unjust. 

Payne's name is prominently associated 
with the early American drama. He was the 
first native American who as an actor or 
dramatist ever attracted attention in Europe, 
and whose plays were adopted as stock pieces 
at their theaters. Of the sixty-three ^ plays 

^ Eleven Tragedies, nine Comedies, twenty-six Dramts 
and Melodramas, seven Operas and ten Farces. 
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written by him, four * were among the great- 
est successes of their day. Although Payne's 
work was mainly adaptive, none the less is 
credit due to his master hand. How great 
was his skill may be seen in the case of the 
best known of his plays, the poetic tragedy, 
BrutuSy or the Fall of Tarquin. From seven 
plays upon the subject of Brutus — only two 
of which had been thought capable of repre- 
sentation, and those two marked failures — 
Payne evolved a tragedy which, produced by 
Edmund Kean in 1818, met with instant suc- 
cess and held the stage until into the seventies. 
Played in America by such renowned actors as 
McCuUough, Edwin Forrest and Edwin Booth, 
Brutus seems worthy to hold its place with the 
best of the tragedies of the period. 

Throughout his life Payne was abused for 
opinions which he did not utter, and perse- 
cuted for errors which he did not commit. 

^ Brutus; wr^ The Fall of Tarquin. A tragedy first pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theater, London, December 3, iSiS. 

Tkirese; or^ The Orphan of Geneva. A drama, first pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theater, London, February 2, 1821. 

Clari; or^ The Maid of MUan. An opera, first produced 
at Covent Garden Theater, London, May 8, 1823. 

Charles the Second; or^ The Merry Monarch. A comedy, 
first produced at Covent Garden Theater, London, May 27 
1824. 
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To all attacks Payne maintained a charitable 
silence, confining his sufferings to himself. 
Even now, sixty years after his death, these 
baseless accusations still detract from his well- 
merited fame. 

"Whatever may have been his life, his suc- 
cesses, his disappointments, or his character, 
no poet, actor, editor, or consul was ever laid 
to rest with higher honors *' ^ than when on 
June 9, 1883, thirty-one years after his death, 
the remains of John Howard Bayne were 
brought — 

Back to the bosom of his own loved land, — 
Back to his kindred, friends, his own Sweet Home,* 

and reinterred in Oak Hill Cemetery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It is my intention in the following pages to 
trace the life of John Howard Payne to the 
commencement of the year 181 3, when he 
found it advisable to leave America to seek 
his fortune in England. 

To this period in Payne's life we should 
look for the more noteworthy incidents of his 

* Life and Writings of John Howard Payne. G. Harrison. 

Pg. ^93. 

' From the poem read at the unveiling of the Payne mon- 
ument at Oak Hill Cemetery. 
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career. The accomplishments of John How- 
ard Payne — the Man, although to the world 
better known, seem in no degree so remark- 
able as his early accomplishments, and with 
this feeling I have made every effort to bring 
to light the ambitions, acts, and very thoughts 
of John Howard Payne — the Youth. 
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EARLY LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD 

PAYNE 

John Howard Payne, the sixth of a family 
of nine children, was bom in the city of New 
York, at No. 33 Pearl Street, on the ninth of 
June, 1791.^ He was the son of William 
Payne, by his second wife, Sarah Isaacs, whose 
father — a convert from the Jewish faith, a 
man of good education, much respected, and 
of some means — had settled at East Hampton, 
Long Island, many years previous to the Revo- 
lution. On his father's side especially, John 
Howard Payne was well connected. His pater- 
nal ancestors were of English blood. Judge 
Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and Robert Treat Paine, Jr., a poet of no 
mean ability, were of the same family, as was 
Dolly Payne, wife of President Madison. 

Soon after his marriage to Sarah Isaacs, in 

^ There htve been many mU-ctatementt as to the year of 
Payne's birth. Many articles regarding him, and most ency- 
clopedias, give the year as 1792. Mr. Harrison writes at 
some length to give proof that the year should be 1791, and 
this year is now generally accepted as the correct one. 
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1780, Mr. Payne was placed at the head of 
the Qinton Academy, just erected at East 
Hampton. His already recognized reputa- 
tion as an instructor was greatly augmented 
during the several years that he remained 
there as principal. 

The reputation thus acquired was not lost 
sight of during the period of William Payne's 
residence in New York, following his removal 
from East Hampton, and led to his being 
chosen to direct an institution at Boston, 
later known as the Berry Street Academy. 
To take up the duties of his new office, he 
moved with his family to Boston, in 1796. 

The frequent visits of the child John 
Howard to his mother's old home* at East 
Hampton during the residence of the Paynes 
in New York, — "the birds and the lambkins 
that came at his call," — made a never to be 
forgotten impression on the youthful mind. 
"The lowly, thatched cottage" was always 
his "Home, Sweet Home!" 

' The Payne Cottage 11 now owned by Mr. G. H. Buek. 
Tradition has woven a great deal of romance about the Cot- 
tage, but it seemi to re«t on a very feeble hypothcBii. There 
are no recorda to show that Payne ever lived in the house, 
although he undoubtedly paid frequent visits to hit relativet 
in East Hampton. (Thatcher T. P. Luquer.) 
16 



With his removal to Boston the education 
of young Payne began in earnest. It must 
have been by close application that he ac- 
quired the remarkable store of knowledge 
exhibited at the age of twelve, when as we are 
told he was able "to support the conversa- 
tion, and to perform the duties and transac- 
tions of maturity/' ^ His progress was the 
more remarkable as for two or three years 
previous to this period a nervous complaint 
had practically unfitted him for profound 
study. 

In spite of his studies and ailments Payne 
seems to have entered into boyish sports with 
a zest, — in fact he became a leader in the 
school, and outside. At twelve we find him 
familiarly known as "Captain Payne," be- 
cause of a little military organization which 
he founded, and which attracted attention 
throughout Boston. 

Payne's father owed much of his reputa- 
tion as a teacher to his skill in elocution. 
Young Payne took great interest in this 
branch of study. He was encouraged by his 
father who saw in it a means of transferring 

* Meoioirt of John Howard Ptyne, the American Roecius. 
London, 1S15. Pg. 2. 
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his attention from too serious study to a 
course of work better adapted to his physical 
improvement. How different would have 
been his father's attitude had he foreseen the 
result of his encouragement and instruction, 
which coupled with his son's ability soon 
rendered him most proficient in the art of 
declamation. 

During the winter of 1 804-1 805, the Betty- 
mania in England was at its height. Two 
years previous, William Henry West Betty 
at the age of eleven years made his debut at 
Belfast in the tragedy of Zara. The novelty 
of the enterprise drew a crowd, — " the crowd 
applauded, and wondered, other crowds suc- 
ceeded, and the * wonder grew.'" ^ The fame 
of young Betty spread like wildfire. Stirred 
by the reports of this prodigy that found 
their way across the Atlantic, and encouraged 
by the noticeable success which he himself 
had attained in recitation, declamation, and 
in small plays given at the school, young 
Payne was seized with the desire to emulate 
the career of Betty and become the Young 
Roscius of America. A distinguished actor 

^ Memoirs of the Life of George Frederick Cooke. Wm. 
Dunkp. New York. 1S13. Vol. i. Pg. 326. 
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in Boston who had seen Payne conceived a 
like idea and broached the subject to the 
elder Payne, offering to take charge of his 
son. We can well imagine the effect of such 
an offer. Never had the father suspected the 
desire that was smouldering in his son's 
breast, unwittingly kindled by the very lines 
of study which he himself had so conscien- 
tiously recommended and taught to him. 

In general alarm, the elder Payne and his 
friends attempted by every known means to 
discourage the idea of the Stage. A theatri- 
cal tendency, however, seems to have been 
bom in Payne, and once aroused it was not 
to be put down. When he was forbidden to 
think of acting he managed in some way to 
see most of the principal players performing 
in Boston and satisfied himself for the time 
by writing criticisms which, on their merit, 
were gladly accepted by the newspapers. 

In the capacity of critic, Payne at this 
time became acquainted with Samuel Wood- 
worth, later distinguished as the author of 
the song, "The Old Oaken Bucket." Wood- 
worth, a boy of about Payne's age, was 
engaged in learning the printer's trade. He 
found time, however, to publish a little paper 
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of his own called The Ffyy and in this ven- 
ture Payne became associated with him. 

Payne was now in his thirteenth year. He 
had been successful in various boyish en- 
terprises, he was a contributor to the papers 
of the day, and was already attracting more 
than usual attention. His development had 
been rapid. We find him occupied by in- 
terests which are at the present day far be- 
yond the well-informed young man of twenty. 
Interesting, as indicative of this early develop- 
ment, are portions of one of the earliest of his 
letters extant, written to Miss Maria Theresa 
Gold, and dated February i, 1804, in which 
he details, in a most amusing manner, ^^a 
brief view of the chit-chat of the day.** ^ — 

"The most recent and perhaps one of the 
most calamitous occurrences which have lately 
taken place, is a fire which has consumed the 
whole property of the editors of your favorite 
little paper, the Magazine^ with cash, not 
their own, to the amount of two thousand 

^ All quotations from letters, unless otherwise noted, are 
from the Payne Letter Book, now in the possession of the 
writer, or from original letters in the library of Union College, 
access to which was granted the writer by the courtesy of the 
college authorities. 
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dollars! They had acquired by their labours 
(and hard labours too), a handsome compe- 
tency, and held no humble place in the Temple 
of Fortune. But at one blow, they and their 
families are stripped of their resources and 
embarrassed with a heavy debt. Unhappy 
men ! — Some of our citizens have suggested 
a subscription for their relief. It is probable 
that in a short time it will render them some 
valuable aid. 

"The town has for a few weeks past been 
all in a ferment respecting a proposal for en- 
larging it by adding a part of Dorchester, and 
building a connecting bridge across the river. 
The curiosity excited, as well as the more 
actuating sensibilities of interest, at the great 
town meeting produced a scene which was 
highly entertaining to those who loved to see 
the effect of the ruling passions. I think it 
came fairly to the following description of 
the laughter-exciting McFingal : — 
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Each listening ear was set on torture. 
While all were bellowing out, " To order 
And some, with tongue not low or weak, 
Were clamoring fast for leave to speak. 
The Moderator, with great violence. 
The cushion thumpM, with "Silence-Silence'' 
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The (instable to ev*ry prater 

Bawl'd out, "Pray hear the moderator** — 

Some call'd the vote, and some in turn 
Were screaming high, " Adjoum^Adjoum** — 
Not chaos heard such jars and clashes. 
When all the el'ments fought for places ! 

**But, to quit this subject, what think you 
of the prevailing taste for dress? The papers 
tell us that Madame Jerome Bonaparte, who 
adds much to the gaiety of the fashionable 
and polite circles at Washington, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the season, is 
drest so airily that one may put all her 
clothes into a snuff box! ! — I should think it 
required a very lively fancy to keep one warm 
in such a dress — but newspapers are apt to 
ecaggerate. 

*'The taste for amusement does not lessen 
here. The public places are increasing. I do 
not know that they will become more numer^ 
ous than the churches, but I very much fear 
that they will be more numerously attended." 

On March 24, 1804, occurred the death of 
William Osbom, Payne's elder brother, who 
had been the junior partner of the firm of 
Forbes & Payne, a mercantile house in New 



York. Here seemed a solution of the problem 
that was vexing the elder Payne. A mercan- 
tile career was decided upon as a means of 
turning in another direction the energies and 
thoughts which John Howard was directing 
to the Stage. The decision was not made 
hastily, and the idea evidently met with much 
opposition on the part of young Payne, as not 
until November of the following year were 
the home ties broken and he set out for New 
York to learn the business of his late brother 
under the direction of the surviving partner, 
Mr. Forbes. 

It is evident that Mr. Forbes had received 
definite instructions from Payne^s father to 
watch carefully for any noticeable inclina- 
tion on the part of his son toward the theater, 
and to nip it in the bud. It is also evident 
that from the very first the means adopted by 
Forbes for the accomplishment of this end 
were so unsuited to the temperament of 
Payne that instead of decreasing his interest 
in the Stage they rather forced him to turn 
toward it for whatever interest and pleasure 
he was to get out of the unhappy position 
in which he found himself. 

A letter of Payne written to his father on 
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December 12, 1805, soon after his establish- 
ment in New York is of interest. Granting 
that the first touches of homesickness coupled 
with an extremely sensitive nature magnified 
to some degree the errors of judgment and 
the sledge-hammer tactics of Mr. Forbes, we 
can feel only sympathy for the boy in a posi- 
tion so foreign to his tastes and desires. — 

"I am now almost a fortnight without 
advices of any kind from Boston, and this has 
served to heighten the gloom of my present 
situation, which I assure you is even more 
tedious than I anticipated. 

"Distinct from those sensations which ever 
attend so entire a change of situation as mine 
has been, circumstances have occurred to 
render it almost insupportably burthensome. 
There was something in the manner and con- 
duct of Mr. Forbes from the first which struck 
me very forcibly. I have, with all my faults, 
a heart, perhaps too feeling for this world, 
and which may possibly betray me into mis- 
conceptions; but of this I am certain, toith 
Mr. Forbes I never can be happy. 

" I will relate some instances of marked in- 
attention. When I landed at Mr. Forbes's 
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from the stage, he was not at home, but when 
he returned, he ran in, embraced Mrs. Sturgis 
and was very lively and appeared very happy 
to see her and her husband. After this, he 
turned round to me, and without passing any 
of the customary civilities said, *Have you 
brought any letters?' with an air of rough- 
ness. I remained there till dinner was over, 
when he (notwithstanding your request and 
mine) sent me to the store, where I was set 
to writing and detained till late night, very 
laboriously employed; which, added to the 
fatigues of the day, made me excessively 
tired. However, on repeating my request, I 
had from Monday morning to Wednesday 
for myself, which was occupied in executing 
little commissions for Mrs. Sturgis, etc., but 
about six o'clock on Wednesday Mr. Forbes 
sent a messenger to Mrs. Saltons tail's to ask 
how I came to absent myself so long from the 
store, and requiring my immediate presence 
there. I obeyed the summons and on my 
arrival Mr. Forbes said that he had not seen 
me for a long time, and asked where I had 
been. I gave him a correct account and added 
that I had his leave of absence; also that I 
had been unwell (of which I am not yet 
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recovered) and that delayed my coming. He 
said nothing, but detained me 'til late in the 
store. I afterwards was led to suspect his 
motive, which was that *a young gentleman^ 
was advertised to make his first appearance 
at the theater, which he probably supposed 
must be nuH I have since been kept hard 
at work, — prohibited, under the most strict 
orders, every amusement and denied even the 
possibility of obtaining the means for indulg- 
ing in any sort of recreation. 

"This evening I had a newspaper which I 
purchased on account of some things which 
it contained interesting to me, and Mr. 
Forbes finding it on a window seat near 
me — 

'Whose paper is this ?* said he to Mr. Chew. 

* I believe it is Mr. Payne's,.' was the answer. 

* John's!' said he, — then turning to me — 
*John, how came you by this paper?' 

\ purchased it. Sir.' 
*Who gave you money?' 

* It was some that I had of my own.' 
'How came you to purchase it?' 

*I was sensible of no impropriety in pur- 
chasing a newspaper, Sir,' said I, 'and I got 
it on account of an address it contained of 
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the Misses Hodgkinson^ which was spoken 
at their benefit.' ^ Here I touched the vibrat- 
ing chord — the Theater! and I was soundly 
rated for it. That you i^ay be convinced 
of its not being an improper paper to read, 
I will inform you that it was only Cole- 
man's very celebrated Evening Post, or Daily 
Advertiser. 

"I assure you that I wait with the great- 
est impatience to hear from you, to be ad- 
vised how to act. Now I am truly wretched ! 
/ had anticipated as mucky but now 'tis real- 
ised. I would, however, say that it hurts me 
to write, as much as it must you to read, 
this account. Mr. Forbes is to others kind 
and gentle — to me inattentive and almost 
insolent. I am willing to pursue the mer- 
cantile profession, or any one you may choose. 
Mr. I. Sturgis, for instance, would be such 
a master as I should prefer, and could I 
occasionally, for amusement, indulge in the- 
atrical essays, 'twould render a situation with 
such a man the most desirable thing to me 
on earth. 

One thing more. Mr. Chew, for some 
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> Payne afterwards reprinted this in the Mirror. See 
fac-aimilet following page 164 of this voliune. 
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things I had done for him, made me a pres- 
ent of a dollaty which Mr. Forbes discover- 
ing, reprimanded him, saying he should not 
be so intimate with me. I was very unwell 
the other evening with a sick headache, pain 
in bowels, &c, but Mr. Forbes would not 
allow me to leave store, and when I went 
away late told me that I ^must get well against 
morning.' On Sunday (being leisure) I have 
requested Mrs. Saltonstall to give me the rhu- 
barb and calomel, which I feel the need of." 

Payne's father and brother had made many 
friends in New York, and these friends were 
not slow in coming forward and bestowing 
"great attentions" on John Howard. The 
elder Payne had not counted in vain upon 
the assistance of these friends in turning the 
mind of his son from his ideas of the Stage. 
That their influence was exerted at the very 
start is shown in a letter of December 20, 
1805, from Payne to Robert T. Paine, Jr.,^ 
not more than a month after his arrival. — 

^ Payne seems tx> have had a strong admiration for 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., and to have carried on a corre- 
spondence with him until the death of the latter in iSil. 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., was at this time thirty-two 3rear8 of 
age; or eighteen years the senior of John Howard, and it is 
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"My situation in this city is not that which 
a few months since I had contemplated. 
The prejudices of my friends against the 
Stage have induced me in deference to their 
superior judgment to gaze no longer on its 
pleasures. I may no longer fancy myself a 
theatrical hero — enough that I know the 
honor of being a Merchants Apprentice — 
perhaps another Dick! In my humble opin- 
ion, however, the poor drama is unwarrant- 
ably abused. Like other — indeed, all — 
professions, it has its unworthy servants; and 
I know not why it should have, or whether it 
truly has, more disreputable followers than 
most of the other branches of civilized society." 

His resolution, however, seems to have 
been far from decisive, for but six days later, 
on December 26, in a long letter to his father, 
he writes: — 
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My situation grows easier. I shall not 
relax my endeavors to please, but I acknowl- 
edge that such unremitted application does 

interetting to find Payne thus prefacmg the letter quoted: 
Txom the letters of one whose pen has so often called 
forth the admiration of the world, I anticipate no little im« 
provement; and in the friendship of one, whose friendship 
would to any one be an honor, I promise myself no little 
enjojrmeat.'' 
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not perfectly agree with my health, being 
very frequently subject to those turns of 
dizziness which I had sometime ago. I attrib- 
ute this, however, to my not having taken 
any medicine, as I intended; and on account 
of one of these turns a few dajrs since which 
lasted me near Un minutes I have resolved 
to treat m3rself to some rhubarb and calomel 
on Sunday. 

"Mr. Forbes is, believe me, very distant; 
but I find on studying him that it is his 
natural disposition. He makes use of every 
expedient to keep me from the Theater; and 
on every play night makes it a point regularly 
to give me business enough to last till about 
nine o'clock.^ This, however, is nothing very 
serious. I only note it that you may see his 
course. 

"You are well acquainted with my pre- 
possession for the Stage; and you probably 
know, my dear Father, that as often as the 
passion has burst into a flame, so often I 
strove to suppress it; but though my exer- 
tions have been partially successful, I cannot 
eradicate it entirely. A term of three years 

^ In his theatrical critidtmt printed in the Mirroff Payne 
frequently said that he arrived late at the theater. 
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has witnessed the fact; and after many 
schemes for the indulgence of my object and 
after r^ecting during the space of a fortnight 
upon it^ after mature deliberation, I have 
pitched upon the following resolution: 

^' In case I get liberty from home to appear 
on the boards of this city (say in any case not 
more than once per week), and so regulated 
as not to interfere with other concerns, I will 
positively relinquish all pretensions to follow 
it professionally, and apply with all possible 
diligence to my present pursuit* It is, I 
assure you, the partial indulgence of this 
desire in Boston that kept me so long con- 
tented from following it more publickly. 

"To enforce my request I would refer you 
to many instances in which such indulgences 
have been suppressed by those opposed by 
prejudice against the profession, and have 
had a serious termination. 

"I can get such an engagement here as 
would agree with my plan and yield a hand- 
some profit, which I should insist on devoting 
to the use of the family. 

"I had hopedy but without success, to con- 
tent me without this, but I find it after much 
struggling ahsoluUly impossible. 
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"Could you send me a little money to 
purchase me a tooth brush, get my hair cut, 
&c, — as from the tenor of what has been 
hinted by Mr. Forbes, I find he is not disposed 
to give me any pocket money; and this, you 
observed to me, you expected would be the 



case." 



In Boston, when Payne had been deprived 
of his favorite amusement he had had re- 
course to his pen; so, in New York, when he 
found a like condition awaiting him he de- 
cided to meet it as he had in Boston; and on 
December 28, 1805, anonymously appeared 
the first number of a little weekly publica- 
tion, entitled the Thespian Mirroty^ printed 
for the Editor by Southwick and Hardcastle, 
No. 2 Wall Street. 

As noted in his introduction, it was the 
purpose of the Editor in presenting the sheet 
to the "enlightened citizens of New York," 
to exhibit "a specimen in matter and manner 
of a work, which on sufficient encouragement, 
would be issued in the metropolis; the work 

^ The Tkispian Mirror was issued on Saturday evenings. 
The publication was of octavo size, and well printed on good 
paper. 
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to comprehend a collection of interesting 
documents relative to the stage, and its 
performers; chiefly intended to promote the 
interests of the American drama, and to erad- 
icate false impressions respecting the nature, 
objects, design and tendency of theatrical 



amusements/' 



It had at first been Payne's plan to issue a 
literary paper, and without communicating 
his plan he had composed a prospectus for a 
publication to be known as the Pastimey in- 
tended for the perusal of youth only. After 
some reflection, considering the existing num- 
ber of papers called "literary," and believ- 
ing the habits of the citizens of New York — 
as stated in No. XIV of the Thespian Mir-- 
rar^ "better calculated to encourage a work 
more intimately connected with the prevail- 
ing thirst for pleasure," he had recourse to 
his favorite topic, and struck the plan of the 
Thespian Mirror. He seems to have secured 
pecuniary supplies which enabled him to 
enter upon the work; the printers were ap- 
pKed to; and it was but three days from the 
moment of the first projection to that of 

^ This f tan Mirror^ Number XIV. See ftctimile in back of 
this volume. 
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publication — a period more inconsiderable 
when it is remembered that the only time at 
his command was before eight in the morn- 
ing and after eight in the evening. Three 
young gentlemen, two of them fellow clerks 
in the store, were alone entrusted with the 
secret. 

Following the issue of the first number a 
few subscribers appeared and such compli- 
mentary notice * was given to the Mirror by 
the newspapers that Payne was encouraged 
to proceed. 

During the week a note appeared in the 
Evening Post apologizing for the delay of 
"Criticus** in reviewing the Thespian Mirror. 
Several errors had appeared in the first 

^ Letter to hit father, February lo, iSo6: — 
**I endose, according to your request, the other paper of 
this city in which the remarks on the Mirror appeared. These 
were the first ever published; being inserted a month before 
Mr. Coleman's appeared. Paragraphs have been inserted in 
almost all the papers of the United States, — the most 
flattering and detailed of which were in the Political RegisUr^ 
edited by Mayor Jackson, Philadelphia; — Port Folio^ same 
place; — Albtmy diuinsl; — FnUral GautU^ Baltimore;^ 
Balancif Hudson; — Daily Jdvertiser^ Philadelphia, etc, etc« 
Had I these, they should be at once yours, but I have only 
had a simple ^anoe at them, when in another person's posses- 
sion. The purport of the whole is pretty much the same as Mr. 
Coleman's, and I assure 3rou nothing has yet appeared which 
is otherwise than complimentary." 
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number, but had escaped the notice of the 
papers. The word "Criticus*' seems to have 
struck terror to the heart of the young 
editor; — a critical article on his work was 
promised, and he felt that it would lay bare 
all the little errors of his work and set at 
naught the so far favorable comments. In 
fear he hurried to the counting room, and 
sent the following note to Mr. William Cole- 
man, the editor of the Post: — 

"The editor of the Thespian Mirror, hav- 
ing observed a note in the Post of this even- 
ing, promising some remarks on his work, 
would like the liberty of asking Mr. Coleman 
whether they are or are not in favor of the 
publication? He makes this request, which 
may appear singular, on account of some in- 
accuracies which crept into the first number 
through entire accident; and which, though 
by the community they might pass unnoticed, 
would not probably escape the attention of 
the Criticus. He would further observe that 
though his extreme youth, being under the 
age of fourteen, might in the eyes of many be 
considered sufficient to deter him from an 
undertaking of such magnitude, it was com- 
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menced with a laudable design, and as some 
apology for its errors, was an unassisted 
attempt/' 

"I perused the note/* writes Mr. Coleman 
in the New York Evening Post of January 24, 
1805, ^^a second time and it will not, I think, 
be considered strange or harsh that I was 
incredulous to the story of the writer's youth. 
I turned to his paper, and my credulity was 
by no means lessened. It was difficult to be- 
lieve that a boy of thirteen years of age could 
possibly possess such strength and maturity 
of intellect.'' 

In spite of his skepticism Mr. Coleman's 
curiosity was aroused, and his answer to 
Payne's note was as follows : ^ — 

^^Mr. Coleman is sorry to be compelled to 
answer the editor of the Thespian Mirror in 
a manner unpleasant to him; but he has to 
inform him that the remarks on the Thespian 
Mirror are unfavourable; and he will in 
candor add that Criticus was detained, that 
his remarks might be still further extended 

1 Tkispum Miff or. Number XIV. 
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and enforced by himself, and at the same 
time that proper and approbatory notice 
might be taken by him, in the same article, 
of the Theatrical Censor^ of Philadelphia, a 
work of unusual merit. 

"The note of the editor of the Thespian 
Mirror^ mentioning the extreme youth of the 
writer, must disarm him of severity; and he 
would be glad to see the juvenile author at 
his house, to take tea with him this evening. 
No. 30, Hudson street. Perhaps the visit 
may not be unserviceable to this young 
gentleman in his future progress.'' 

Payne accepted the invitation, but his 
duties in the counting room detained him 
until so late an hour that when he arrived 
Mr. Coleman had gone out. Payne returned 
in the morning, and this time was more suc- 
cessful. Of the meeting and of his impres- 
sions Mr. Coleman writes in the same article 
in the Post: — 

"I conversed with him for an hour; in- 
quired into his history — the time since he 
came to reside in this city — he told me he 
was a native of New York, but was taken 
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when an infant to Boston — and his object 
in setting on foot the publication in ques- 
tion. His answers were such as to dispel all 
doubts as to any imposition, and I found 
that it required an effort on my part to keep 
up the conversation in as choice a style as 
his own/' 

It was Mr. Coleman's advice that Payne 
give up at once his project of the Mirror. 
Besides the want of time for it, without tax* 
ing his hours of sleep at the certain expense 
of his health, it seemed objectionable as 
"encouraging a turn of thinking very in- 
compatible with mercantile pursuits and 
which could have no other consequence than 
to unfit him for the prosecution of business 
by rendering it an object of perpetual disgust." 

To Mr. Coleman's advice — perhaps from 
a certain sense of vanity, the result of his 
partial success — Payne turned a deaf ear; 
and on his refusal, Mr. Coleman in admira- 
tion volunteered his services in aid of the 
undertaking. 

That the Mirror might become better 
known and appreciated because of the youth- 
fulness of its editor, with Payne's acquies- 
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cence, Mr. Coleman in the Evening Post of 
January 24, placed before the public the facts 
regarding its publication^ and of his meeting 
and connection with the editor. 

Possibly fearing his family's censure and 
disapproval, Payne had kept them in igno- 
rance of his literary venture. With the pub- 
lication of Mr. Coleman's article, conceal- 
ment was no longer possible, and a few days 
later he writes to his father: — 

"I have fiot yet informed you that I am 
concerned in a little periodical publication 
here, entitled the Thespian Mirror. I should 
have told you of it at a much earlier period 
of my progress, — but I waited to ascertain 
whether it would meet with that encourage- 
ment which I am happy to say it has done. 
The calculation made is for 500 subscribers 
at $2; and that number may augment; but 
at any rate, after deducting the expenses 
from $1000, something will remain. That 
^something,' which cannot prove inconsider- 
able, will be devoted to the purposes of the 
family." 

Mr. Coleman's fears had been well founded. 
Payne's aversion to the counting house in- 
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creased in proportion to his success and in- 
terest in the literary field. 

" Bacon has somewhere observed,** * he 
writes to his father, "choose for your son 
that employment which you consider most 
proper, and habit will render it the most 
agreeable. Generally speaking, the idea may 
be a very feasible one, but as respects my- 
self, I doubt the propriety of its application. 
The profession which has been chosen for me 
is one whose constraints I can by no means 
tolerate. My habits, my wishes, my inclina- 
tions, are all opposed to the mercantile life. 
In deference to your judgment I never before 
expressed my opinion of the choice which it 
has made. I hoped to reconcile myself to it 
and I made the effort. The effort has been 
made, and I am now more thoroughly dis- 
gusted at the mercantile life than ever.^ 
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Payne seems to have firmly believed that 
he had made a conscientious effort to follow 
out his father's wishes toward fitting himself 
for a mercantile life, yet from the day of his 
arrival in New York his mind and interests 

^ Essays of Francis Bacon^ Number VII. Payne it aome- 
what confused at to Bacon's idea. 
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were elsewhere. If he remained at the count- 
ing house for twelve hours a day and did the 
work allotted to him it was only as an autom- 
aton. Aside from the attention necessarily 
given to the weekly issues of the Mirror^ he 
further increased his outside activities by 
writing a play. The curiosity and wonder 
with which Payne was regarded ^ was suflSi- 
cient justification for the production of Juliay 
or the Wanderer J A Comedy in Five ActSj at 
the Park Theater on February 7, 1806. This 

^ A portion of a communicttiony dated New York, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1806, and subsequently inserted in the Philadelphia 
PoruFcdio gives us a clear picture of Payne at this time, and 
of the position accorded him as the result of his literary enter- 
prise. — ''Our fashionables are all awake to the sudden ap- 
pearance of a youth, who may justly be styled a ' lustrous 
[sic] naturae.' • . . acquaintances have become his friends, 
and every one is impatient to know him; until the little 
editor of the Thespian Mirror is almost the only topic of 
fashionable table-talk. This miraculous 3routh, whose per- 
sonal acquaintance I was among the first to be honored with, 
possesses a person short for one of his age, yet well propor- 
tioned and graceful; a large blue eye of unusual sweetness 
and expression; and a complexion of the most susceptible 
delicacy. The ' toute [sic] ensemble ' of his features is dis- 
crimination and intelligence, added to a vivid consciousness, 
which is a language to his most latent emotions. His voice 
is music itself. His conversation is elevated and refined, and 
his writings, of which the public has yet seen but hasty and 
imperfect specimens, possess a freedom from affectation, and 
a strength and maturity of character.'' 
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play, published the same year, thus becomes 
the first published separate writing of Payne; 
for the Mirror^ while edited by him, con- 
tained many contributions from friends.^ 

It may be possible that Payne, in defiance 
of his father's wishes, intended making his 
appearance on the stage during the latter 
part of January, but was induced by his 
friends to give it up. Rumor had it that the 
editor of the Mirror was to appear at the 
Park Theater as Don Carlos in the Duenna. 
A large and fashionable audience awaited 
his appearance, only to be disappointed, 
while the "Editor" himself in the audience 
was enjoying the scene. The incident, while 
amusing, must have been highly gratifying 
to Payne. The next issue of the Mirror y that 
of February i, contained the following note: 

^ Mr. Harrison expresses the opinion that the poems con- 
tained in the Mirror while attributed to contributors, were 
undoubtedly written by the Editor himself. A letter of Payne 
to his father, dated February lo, 1806, shows Mr. Harrison 
to be incorrect in his surmise. — 

"You will find in No. 7, some excellent poetry by Clara, 
a greatly celebrated writer here, — her name, Mrs. Rose. 
Lodinus is Mr. Blauvelt, an intimate of mine. The Lorenzo 
acknowledged in Notes to Readers and Correspondents in 
No. 7, is, I understand, Cook Mulligan, your old scholar, who 
has repeatedly called upon me." 
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"The Editor of the Mirror was not a little 
amused on hearing it whispered throughout 
the boxes, on this occasion, that he was to 
impersonate Don Carlos in the Duenna; and 
his amusement was somewhat heightened on 
the entrance of the expected novitiate. ^A 
pretty strapping hoy^ however^ exclaimed one — 
^pretty tall of his age^ said another. The 
Editor begs leave to inform those who still 
labor under this unfortunate mistake — that 
he really was not the Don Carlos of Monday 
Evening ! ! I " 

Mn Coleman had not been slow to appre- 
ciate the wonderful mind of John Howard 
Payne, and the possibilities of its develop- 
ment. He had been captivated at the first 
meeting, and his interest thus aroused, con- 
tinued to increase. It became his particular 
care to find means for giving Payne a liberal 
education. Through the medium of the Posty 
Mr. Coleman had made a public appeal in 
behalf of his young friend, hoping to interest 
someone in the matter. The appeal was not 
without result, for Payne writes to his father 
on February lo: — 

" It was mentioned to me, but not directly 
from the parties concerned, that the Profes- 
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8or8 of Columbia College have had a meet- 
ing, in which it has been agreed to give me 
my education gratis^ excepting the expense 
of books, which is estimated at $S5 for the 
whole time/' 

It was the wish of Mn Coleman, as ex- 
pressed in a letter of January 21, 1806, to 
Payne's father, that a fund be established, 
"by the liberality of a few private gentle- 
men," to give Payne a college education and 
have him finish with a law course; or in 
failure of this project, to find him a situation 
in some lawyer's office under some gentleman, 
"whose character, situation, connection and 
professional celebrity would be security for 
his having every advantage both mental and 
moral and in whose family he could reside." 
By personal solicitation, Mr. Coleman had 
partially interested in the establishment of 
such a fund, "Dr. Hosack, Judge Pendleton, 
Mr. Wilkins, and a number of gentlemen of 
equal respectability and fortune," * when on 
the twenty-ninth, he laid his plans before 
Payne's father: — 

^ Payne to his father. January 31, 1S06. 
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^^ Altho I have not the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with you, yet I am to presume 
that the subject of my address will in itself 
convey an apology for the informality of a 
letter from an entire stranger. — 

"As you probably will have seen the Even^ 
ing Post of Friday and Saturday last before 
this reaches you, it renders it quite unneces- 
sary for me here to express the admiration 
and the warm regard I feel for your wonder- 
ful son; as amiable in disposition, ingenuous 
in behavior, correct in sentiment as wonderful 
in talents. I have to lament the want of 
those means which could justify me in pro- 
posing to take him home and give him such 
an education as he is by his rare capacity 
entitled to. My proportion of this world's 
goods is however as scanty as my disposition 
is otherwise. My earnest desire to do some- 
thing for the lad and to procure for him a 
better situation than the drudgery and dull- 
ness of a counting house, with which I found 
him disgusted on my first acquaintance, led 
me to look abroad for some patron whose 
ability might be equal to his liberality. Be- 
fore anything decisive can be attempted, 
however, I consider it due to you, Sir, and 
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every way proper and necessary that you 
should be consulted and your paternal ap- 
probation obtained." 

Before sending the letter to his father, Mr. 
Coleman had handed it to Payne for inspec- 
tion — a letter "which was not only a piece 
of politeness/' writes Payne to his father in 
commenting upon it, "equally unexpected 
and undeserved, but a flattering assurance of 
disinterested friendship which had not once 
entered my ideas.'' 

While the proposal of Mr. Coleman offered 
a means of obtaining that education which 
Payne had hoped for as an end to fixing his 
attention on some vocation where he could 
indulge his taste for literature he did not at 
once signify his intention of accepting it. 

"Would it not be nobler to work for my 
living ? " he writes to his father. "Would there 
not be more satisfaction in knowing that I sup- 
ported myself, and not contract obligations 
to gentlemen to whom I am, as it were, a 
stranger, — and which in all probability I 
should never be able to repay. To effect, 
therefore, this object by my own exertions 
would it not be well to continue the Mirror^ 
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which will pay my board and clothing, leav- 
ing me $200 clear of all expenses, which alone 
might be made useful to die family. 

Board can be had at $3.50 pn 

wk, being pr. an j{i82. 

Other expenses could not exceed 118. $300. 

Therefore, the proceeds of the 

paper, yielding 500. 

Would leave a balance of • . . $200." 

While PayBe was writing these rather ad- 
mirable sentiments he was approached by Mn 
John E. Seaman, '^a merchant of the first 
respectability in the city." Mr. Seaman, well 
known for his philanthropy, had been a 
"very particular friend" of his brother Wil- 
liam, and because of this friendship he was 
led to take more than a passing interest in 
the affairs of John Howard, and to offer at 
this juncture to "support him till of age in 
any profession of respectability which he 
might prefer." Mr. Seaman — captivated 
by Payne, as were all who came in contact 
with him — and carried away by his enthusi- 
asm, must have painted a very attractive 
picture in making his proposal. Certain it is 
that Payne, perhaps feeling that the friend- 
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ship between his late brother and Mr. Sea- 
man placed the latter a little nearer to him 
than the others who had volunteered their 
assistance, and conceiving from the circum- 
stance of this friendship that Mr. Seaman had 
a superior claim upon him, cast to the winds 
his ideas of self-support, and at once accepted 
the proposal, contingent only upon his fa- 
ther's consent. 

With "feelings struggling between con- 
tending emotions and wishes, and the melan- 
choly determination " to do what was best for 
all, even at the expense of pride, the elder 
Payne consented to accept the proffered aid of 
Mr. Seaman. 

Having obtained this consent Mr. Seaman 
began to lay his plans for the future. We can 
see to what extent his enthusiasm carried 
him when we find hiifi at once proposing to 
adopt Payne, subject to the ideas of his father, 
and to consider him in all respects his son. 
" Should he ever marry and have children he 
would in his eventual provision for them put 
his adopted son on exactly the same footing 
with the rest. Should he never marry, then 
he would make him his heir." 

Mr. Coleman was delighted that aid had 
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been secured for his young friend^ yet in the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Seaman and in the arrange- 
ments proposed for adoption he felt that 
things were moving too rapidly for safety. 
^^ Somehow I have a sort of lurking disinclina- 
tion about my heart — whether it proceeds 
from an excess of affection for this sweet boy 
or is the conclusion of my best judgment I 
do not exactly know — but methinks I would 
rather dejer the period of adoption till after 
your son shall have completed his studies, 
and become ready to shape his course in the 
world — then Mn Seaman will have less 
opening to complain of disappointment in his 
ultimate views, and by that time your son 
and yourself will have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of him not yet to be expected, I 
mean a knowledge of his temper, disposition, 
views, wishes, &c, &c, in short everything 
about him that can be brought to bear on 
the happiness of one so dear to you and to 
me and to us alL" 



In compliance with the wish of Mr. Seaman, 
Payne now consented to abandon the publica- 
tion of the Mirror. Two months before when 
Mr. Coleman endeavored to influence him to 
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this end he had been met with a stubborn re- 
fusal. When several more numbers appeared, 
Payne saw that Mr. Coleman had been right, 
and his ready acquiescence in the wish of Mr. 
Seaman was perhaps influenced by this realiza- 
tion. Writing on October 28, to the editor of 
the Troy Gazette^ Payne thus conmients on his 
work: — 
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My Thespian Mirror is hardly worth 
your notice, but I request your acceptance 
of the volume accompanying this. It may 
amuse some unemployed moments, and per- 
haps the errors of youth may be buried in 
the bosom of friendship. 

^^Bom as it was and nurtured in the midst 
of invoices and accounts, it partook not a 
little of the crudity of the merchant's Letter 
Book. The miscellany is as particolored as a 
French milliner's holiday suit, and has seen, 
perhaps, as variegated a career as any thing 
of the same nature ever yet did before it. 

^^I was not equal to the task which I under- 
took, and I freely acknowledge my weakness." 

The thirteenth, and last, regular number 
of the Thespian Mirror appeared on March 
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22, i8o6. In the editor's address, announc- 
ing the discontinuance of the enterprise, and 
giving the plans of the editor for the future, 
the name of John Howard Payne appears in 
the publication for the first time. 

Payne seems to have caught Mr. Seaman's 
enthusiasm, and in proportion as he came to 
lean toward him, he drifted away from Mr. 
Coleman. In the above mentioned address, 
while remarking upon the arrangements made 
for his future education Payne tactlessly makes 
no mention of the large part played by Mr. 
Coleman, attributing his good fortune solely 
to Mr. Seaman. Mr. Coleman noticed the 
number containing the address, in a subse- 
quent issue of the Post. Reports came to 
Payne that Mr. Coleman had "expressed 
prejudicial insinuations against him,'' and 
had endeavored to injure him in the opinion 
of Mr. Seaman. The sparks of indignation 
burst into a flame, and Payne hastened to 
Mr. Coleman demanding an explanation. 

"I said nothing of himself personally," 
writes Payne, in explaining the affair to his 
father, "but assured him that from a friend 
I had heard that sonu one had uttered such 
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insinuations. I spoke of the baseness of the 
act — to injure me with a patron, and situated 
as I was with Mn Seaman, — I told him 
that if true, mankind ought to regret the 
existence of such a character. I then made 
some remarks on his showing a letter of mine 
to Mr. Seaman, to which he only replied that 
he believed I saw things through a very distorted 
medium. I told him, distorted' as the me- 
dium might be I was always awake to injury; 
and that I should be glad to have some advice 
as to any further procedures against a person 
so base and so hypocritical. He told me, 
with the consciousness of guilt upon his face, 
that as he did not know what I was talking 
about he could hold no conversation upon 
the subject; and asked me to come to his 
house as Mrs. Coleman wanted to see me. I 
bade him good morning and we parted. I 
have casually met him since; have called on 
Mrs. Coleman, but have had no particular 
interviews.'* 

The misunderstanding between Payne and 
Mr. Coleman, from whatever causes brought 
about, was regrettable in the extreme, and 
in Payne's attitude we find the first public 



exhibition of that quick and fiery temper 
that was later to cause him so much trouble. 

Six days previous to the issue of the thir- 
teenth number of the Mirror ^ Payne — at the 
instance of Mr. Seaman — left for Boston to 
pay a visit to his parents before taking up in 
earnest the new career before him. 

In considering the various attainments of 
John Howard Payne at this period we should 
not lose sight of the fact that he had not 
reached his fifteenth birthday. He had al- 
ready become a person of prominence. At- 
tentions were showered upon him, the papers 
were filled with accounts of his accomplish- 
ments, and he was on terms of intimacy with 
most of the literati and persons of impor- 
tance in the first social circles of New York. 

On February 14, 1806, Mr. Seaman wrote 
to Payne^s father that he was " apprehensive 
that he might become intoxicated with the 
flattering and continued attentions shown 
him, and that he might sink his love of study 
into the more fascinating but less substantial 
charms of society.'' For this reason he 
feared to enter Payne in one of the seminaries 
in the city. Princeton College was therefore 
chosen. "There," said Mr. Seaman, "being 
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free from the seducing and baleful vices of a 
large commercial city like New York, he 
could pursue his studies with uninterrupted 
ardor/' 

Mr. Seaman entered upon the plans for 
Payne's care at college with the same lavish- 
ness as characterized his other plans for his 
future. Payne was to have a horse always 
at his command, and doubtless many other 
luxuries were suggested in the enthusiasm of 
the moment. 

While Payne was in Boston, Mr. Seaman 
had an opportunity to review his plans dis- 
passionately. The Princeton idea was at 
once seen to be impracticable. Princeton 
while free from certain '* seducing charms 
and baleful vices," was not far enough away 
from them, and Mr. Seaman began to fear 
that Payne would be too often in town; for 
with the horse he had been promised, he 
could easily make the trip, and would prob- 
ably take occasion to |do so whenever it was 
his desire. 

As the college best fitted to fulfill all the 
requirements of the case Union College at 
Schenectady, New York, then under the 
direction of the well-known educator Dr 
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Eliphalet Nott* was definitely chosen and 
on Payne's return to New York about the 
middle of April the change of plan was made 
known to him. Payne was keenly disap- 
pointed, and not until the middle of June 
was all in readiness for his journey to 
Schenectady. 
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The matter has been delayed from my 
own opposition," he writes to his father on 
June 3, "as it must be allowed that in a 
cloistered solitude like that which I am about 
to encounter there is nothing inviting and 
nothing pleasing to a mind which has here- 
tofore been rather withdrawn than otherwise 
from regular duties and regular study. This 
premised self-denial and humiliation is an- 
ticipated as unavoidable. I know that Mr. 
Nott is so well aware of my situation and 
circumstances that every endeavor in his 
power will be exerted to situate me pleas- 
antly and agreeably. It must at the same 
time be recollected that the consent on my 
part to going was entirely — as I told that 

* Dr. Nott was now at the age of thirty-three. Two years 
before this time he had auumed the Presidency of Union 
College, a then struggling institution. His career is perhaps 
without a parallel in the history of American education. 
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gentleman — in deference to Mr. Seaman's 
judgment; that for myself I looked upon it 
as I should to enter the State's Prison^ for 
the same term." 

Three days later he wrote, — "I assure 
you that the remarks which you advance 
relative to resolution of mind and a power of 
rendering ourselves happy in any situation 
of life had no trifling effect in producing my 
acceptance of the Schenectady Plan." 

It had been Payne's purpose, after the 
distribution of the last number of the Thes-- 
plan Mirror J to dismiss the work, in accord- 
ance with his promise to Mr. Seaman, "with 
some editorial remarks, an index and a title- 
page for the use of such subscribers as con- 
sidered the numbers worthy of preservation; 
but in the execution of the plan, finding that 
the design exceeded its limits," he issued on 
May 31, as a supplement, with Mr. Seaman's 
approval — in fact Mr. Seaman offered to 
defray all expenses — the now extremely 
rare fourteenth^ number, in which he took 

^ There is nothing to indicate that any of the biographers 
of Payne have had access to the ^Tourteenth Number." 
Mr. Harrison evidently knew of its existence; but he shows 
conclusively that he had never seen the issue, when he 
states: — **The Mirror ran through fourteen numbers^ the 
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occasion to place before his patrons the com- 
plete history of the publication, with thanks 
for their patronage, regrets that such pat- 
ronage was not more deserved, and apologies 
for the "crude, imperfect and unfinished 
state*' in which the Mirror was necessarily 
given to the public. 

With his affairs satisfactorily adjusted and 
the final adieus said, Payne set sail from New 
York early in June on the sloop StaaUf arriv- 
ing at Albany after a most delightful voyage 
which he thus describes to his father, writing 
from there on the eighteenth : — 

"I have been in this place since Monday 
evening; but, engaged by numerous avoca- 
tions with my new-made friends, have scarcely 
found time to put pen to paper since my 
arrival. With the passage and with the pas- 
sengers to this place I was greatly delighted; 
but Albany itself is a poor, shabby looking 
little clump of houses. The jaunt itself is 
one of the most pleasant on the continent; 
or at least within the compass of my travels. 
The passage thro' the highlands is sublime 
and original. I never found any thing more 

last appearing March 22, 1S06.'' (This was the date of issue 
of the Thirteenth Number.) 
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striking; nor can more magnificent prospect 
be described. The winds are so very pre- 
carious that no calculation can be made on 
the passage; and we stopped on our course 
no less than eight times. This gave a suffi- 
ciency of time to view the mountainous 
country and we had many exquisite walks 
thro' it. I found Colonel Willet^ and Lady 
very agreeable company. We had two female 
passengers equally pleasing; and Brown,' 
the celebrated American author, afforded me 
the greatest satisfaction. The rest of the 
party are going to Montreal tomorrow, via 
Ballstown; and I am to accompany them. 
We shall spend a day or two in this place, a 
day or two in Ballstown, and then return to 
Schenectady where I shall go to Dr. Nott. 
This college is universally railed at here for 
the excessive and unexampled rigidity of its 
governors. Bad as it may be I cannot now 
be disappointed.'' 

Despite the fact that Payne was now on 
the way to college, with Mr. Seaman paying 

* Colonel Marinut WUlett, The Hero of Fort Stanwix. 

* Charles Brockden Brown, the American Novelist, bora 
1771, died 1810. 
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the expenses, and that he had already lost 
much valuable time, he set out as he had 
planned with the party for Montreal. 

A remarkable character study is afforded 
by Payne's description of the trip in a letter 
written on June 27 to his friend James Lewis, 
soon after his return to Albany. — 
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Referring you to a letter which I write 
Mr. Seaman for the particulars of my most 
adventurous tour I entreat that you will have 
the goodness to pay the bearer six dollars on 
my account. After I arrived here I deter- 
mined to go to Montreal, and set away with 
a party from the packet, consisting of three 
ladies and two gentlemen, gentlemen self 
exclusive. I had but fifteen dollars and was 
disappointed in all ideas and arrangements 
for accommodation. Added to this, a dispute 
with a fellow passenger resolved me to stop 
at Glen's Falls, and I would go no further. 
I had then but thirty-three cents in my 
pocket, six of which I there expended on pen, 
ink and paper, on which I wrote some verses 
and journalised ^ my tour. I made an equiv- 

^ This it undoubtedly the Journal of which Theo. S. Fay 
thus writes in the Mirror: — ^'Thit Journal was long in the 
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ocal arrangement with the stageman to re- 
turn for me; but after passing some most 
exquisitely lonesome and miserable hours at 
Glen's Falls, I determined to endeavor to 
walk to Lake Champlain, twenty-six miles. 
Without saying a word to anyone of my plan 
I learnt the route and set away at ten minutes 
past eight on my journey. Chance led me 
three miles from my way; but after getting 
lodging at sixpence, I pursued my proper 
route in the morning at four, and arrived at 
the end of the march at twelve o'clock, my 
only nourishment on the road being milk 
punch; and after ordering my last glass my 

possession of the late Joseph D. Fay. It is now, we believe, 
irrecoverably lost, with the exception of the foUowing lines, 
composed while looking upon the North River by moonlight : " 

On the deck of the slow-sailing vessel, akme. 
As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave; 

It was night, and the moon mildly beautiful shone, 
Lighting up with her soft smile the quivering wave. 

So bewitchingly gentle and pure was its beam, 
In tenderness watching o*er nature's repose, 

That I liken'd its ray to christianit)r's ^eam, 
When it mellows and soothes without chasing our woes. 

And I felt such an exquisite wildness of sorrow, 
While entranced by the tremulous glow of the deep, 

That I long'd to prevent the intrusion of morrow, 
And stay there for ever to wonder and weep. 
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funds were exhausted, — I was compelled to 
lay open my situation, — and the landlord 
very kindly excused me the sixpence. The 
party hardly believed their eyes when they 
saw me trudging along. I had to borrow 
money of the driver to pay my expenses back, 
and when I returned to Albany I had to 
borrow of my landlord to pay the driver, 
eleven dollars. I found at Skeensbro', (Lake 
Champlain) the black who brings this. He 
was precisely in my own situation — penny- 
less. I pitied him, from my own sufferings, 
and of course I divided my pittance with 
him, and he has boarded at my charge while 
here. I paid his passage and have engaged 
to pay his expenses to New York, where he 
may find a place. That is the cause of my 
order, and you will perceive that my de- 
mands on Mr. Seaman are so great as to 
compel me to furnish other resources at this 
moment. I am now here without a half- 
penny in my long purse. I must be relieved 
somehow or other; and a little will not 
suffice. If I walk to Montreal I mean to go, 
if only to convince my opponent that I am 
superior to being deterred by spleen and 
insolence; and that I have enough of per- 
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severence to struggle against the current of 
ill nature and nonsense. 

"To borrow our old phrase, — *are you 
flush i ' I shall expect an inunediate answer. 
If I go to Montreal, I shall take Niagara in 
the route. Dr. Nott knows my arrangement, 
but I know him not. 

"It is impossible to board genteelly here 
under eight dollars a week. I pay that, tho 
to tell the plain truth I have not money 
enough to get a piece of linen washed, if I 
was called on for the cash.'' 

Before undertaking the Montreal trip, 
Payne had written to Mr. Seaman to obtain 
his consent. The letter, as he wrote his 
father on August 2, "was couched in such 
terms as he conceived to be undeniable, and 
urged in a manner which was, in his opinion, 
fully satisfactory. He had waited unavail- 
ingly for the receipt of letters, and being at a 
stand, resolved, expecting that the college 
vacation took place in July, to take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity as might not 
again offer." 

Payne was influenced and advised in his 
decision by Colonel Willett, who had sug- 
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gested the trip; and he did not ^^of himself 
obstinately resolve to go to Montreal/' as 
was almost immediately reported ^ to Mr. 
Seaman by one of the party (Atliar by name) 
who on some account disaffected towards 
Payne, on his return to New York represented 
Payne's conduct on the trip **as altogether 
blameable/' and with his stories succeeded 
in incensing Mr. Seaman. 

Circumstances similar to this constantly 
occurring throughout his career, brought on 
from jealousy or like causes, have not been 
without their effect in giving to the general 
public a wrong idea of John Howard Payne, 
especially so as Payne seems to have made no 
efforts to disprove the assertions.' 

A letter from Mr. Seaman awaited Payne 
on his return to Albany. Now freed from the 
glamour and provoked at the course pursued 
by his young ward, Mr. Seaman wrote, "de- 
claring, among other unqualified expressions, 

^ L. T. P. to Mr. Seamans. August 16, 1806. Original 
letter in the library of Union College. 

* '"The world must have something to talk about, and 
they may as well talk of me as any one else. Their gabble 
does not affect me, and it would be foolish to be affected by 
it.'' From Payne's letter of September 23, 1806, to his father. 
The original is in the library of Union College. 
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that he would be ^trifled with and imposed 
on no longer/ " 

Payne was sensible of having done no 
wrong, and Mr. Seaman's letter brought 
forth a reply in which he gave vent to the 
warmth of his feelings. Other letters equally 
impassioned followed on both sides. The 
refusal of Mr. Seaman to send funds detained 
Payne in Albany, where he continued to incur 
debts, keeping his father in ignorance of his 
affairs. 

How full of good advice and encourage- 
ment are the letters of the father to the son, 
who was supposedly now entered upon the 
career his benefactor had chosen for him! 

"In going from New York you relinquish a 
little of the mere flutter of society in which 
a boy of your standing ought never to be 
favored — it makes but to inflate his Vanity, 
but never satisfies his reason. Here (suppos- 
ing you at Skenectady) you have the sources 
of sterling knowledge within your reach, fruits 
of the best exercised reason and treasure of a 
solid truth. It is needless to paint the scene. 
The plain fact is that by a little patient at- 
tention to the objects proposed to you there 
you may become a good classical scholar. An 
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eloquent rhetorician you can scarcely fail to 
be. You will obtain the honors of the college, 
which is a great thing in public estimation; 
the approbation of good men which is greater, 
and a patronage exceeding anything of the 
kind that your parents and family could have 
contemplated or thought of. 

"The reverse, my dear son, would form a 
picture which from its dismal appearance I 
forbear to draw. Most devoutly I deprecate 
your ever being presented in such a group 
of miseries." 

A truce between Mr. Seaman and Payne 
was finally established and on the eighteenth 
of July Payne left Albany to take up his work 
at college. 

Payne was penitent, and Mr. Seaman was 
appeased; but when he found that he was 
charged with the expenses incurred by Payne 
during his delay at Albany the flame again 
burst forth and in a severe and somewhat 
sarcastic letter to Dr. Nott, July 29, 1806, 
he thus outlines his limitations and wishes 
for the future: — 

"Master John H. Payne left this the begin- 
ning of June for the seminary at Schenectady, 
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but he has till lately forgotten the place of his 
destination. His vanity has led him to make 
himself conspicuous ever3rwhere but at col- 
lege. I, however, recM a letter from him of 
the 19th inst., dated Schenectady, so that it 
seems his paroxism is finished; but I am 
apprehensive that it will return notwithstand- 
ing what he says he has suffered while under 
the operation. I gave him a letter for you 
which I presume he has delivered. I therein 
requested you to furnish him with all neces^ 
sariesy and to allow him twenty shillings — 
per month for pocket money. Since he left 
New York he has squandered away upwards 
of $90, which I am under no obligation to pay, 
but if he remains at college for six months I 
will pay the same, although it is a Tavern 
debt. When he left this I gave him twenty 
dollars when ten would have been sufficient 
to carry him to the place to which he was 
sent. Not to expose myself to any further 
vexations on this head, I have proposed a 
different arrangement to his father Mr. Wm. 
Payne of Boston, into whose hands I shall 
place $250 per annum for the purpose of giv- 
ing his son John a liberal education. This 
allowance is to cease the moment he quits 
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Union College, I have chosen this place, as 
well from the high opinion I have of the 
eminent qualifications of its President as 
from its detached situation, which in the 
case of this youth is of the highest impor- 
tance. Nothing but the discipline of a classi- 
cal education can regulate the almost frantic 
sallies to which Master Payne's mind is ex- 
posed from its great activity which has been 
continually heightened by the same in the 
hands of John's father. You will hereafter 
consider him as the medium through which 
you are to be paid for any expenses you may 
incur on acc't of his son's education, clothes, 
&c., while under your care. He will no doubt 
write immediately on the subject and give 
you generally his ideas of the boy. 

"If, Sir, you can reclaim this youth and 
by any means whatever supplant a love of 
pleasure by a love of study you will confer a 
very high obligation on his friends and render 
an essential service to his country; for talents 
like his if properly directed will do much good 
in arresting the dreadful evils which await us 
from the encreasing and desolating effects of 
democracy.^ 
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I have said that Payne was penitent. In 
the crisis with Mr. Seaman he was not guided 
alone by his own feelings. Both Dr. Nott 
and Mr. Sedgwick, of Albany, who with his 
brother had already become fast friends of 
the youth, gave him their advice, as shown 
by a letter to his father under date of August 
2. Both agreed that Mr. Seaman had ^^ acted 
wrongj from right motives; *' and that Payne 
had been guilty of indiscretions which Mr. 
Seaman had treated too harshly after every 
concession from Payne that the nature of the 
case required. 
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That I am blest with a disposition to 
retrieve my errors is undeniable," says Payne 
in the same letter, which was written in 
the calm that succeeded the storm. "Most 
sincerely do I regret their effects; and most 
sincerely does my heart bleed for their com- 
mission. It bleeds because it has afflicted my 
dearest friends, — it bleeds because it has 
led one to whom I was bound in indissoluble 
ties of gratitude to a hastiness of conduct 
which will forever cool, if it does not freeze, 
the warmth of affection which once subsisted 
between us.'* 
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During his stay at Albany, Payne had met 
and captivated many of the leading citizens 
including Robert and Theodore Sedgwick. 
The facts regarding his quarrel with Mr. Sea- 
man were known to many of them, and when 
at the advice of all Payne left for college 
Mayor Van Rensselaer furnished him with 
ninety dollars to pay his debts, giving him to 
understand that it came from Mr. Seaman. 
Mr. Seaman, who was kept in ignorance of 
the affair, supposed for sometime after that 
he was still charged with the debts contracted. 

On July 19 we find Payne in Schenectady 
with admirable resolutions formed, ready 
conscientiously to take up his studies on the 
morrow. On that day he wrote his father as 
follows : — 

^'Instead of being placed in the grammar 
school, I am to become the companion of Dr. 
Nott; to reside in the room with him; and 
to study privately under his particular care 
and direction until prepared to enter the 
college. I confess that imagination does not 
represent the pleasure of my new occupation 
in the most glowing colors. I cannot look 
upon them with impassioned eyes; I cannot 
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taste them with a perfect relish; but they 
will probably become natural, and habit will 
render them agreeable* Tomorrow is fixed 
for my delmt. I have resolved, by endeavor- 
ing to insinuate myself into their good graces, 
to make the affections df my fellow students 
and of my tutors my first object. I know how 
unpleasant will be my onset. I feel it in all its 
horrors; and I tremble to anticipate.'' 

Dr. Nott had been opposed to having 
Payne placed at Union. To undertake the 
moulding and instruction of so unusual a 
youth seemed too gigantic a task for even this 
wonderful man; but when the matter was 
once decided, nothing that it was in his power 
to prevent was to block success. 

Having piloted Payne through the first 
two weeks of his new career, endeavoring 
always — and with wonderful success — to 
gain the confidence and win the affection of 
his charge. Dr. Nott turned his attention 
toward making peace with Mr. Seaman. 

Payne wrote to his father on August 2, — 

''Dr. Nott, an honor to human nature, has 
offered, kindly offered to take the business 
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into his hands; and, if his mediation prove 
ineffectual he says that my situation shall 
not suffer from the desertion of Mn Seaman, 
if I can be happy in Schenectady. I can be 
happy there. With Dr. Nott I can be happy 
anytohere.^^ 

With what success and to what extremes 
Dr. Nott went to prevent Payne's coming in 
contact with any other influence may be 
seen when Payne adds : — 

'^I am his companion at college, his ^chum* 
as they call it, and even share his bed. These 
distinctions are most gratifying. I have the 
rank of a student, but am secluded from the 
other scholars, under the private and particu^ 
lar care of Dr. Nott.'* 

No sooner were things running smoothly 
than it became time for the summer vaca- 
tion. Mr. Seaman and Payne's father de- 
sired that Payne should spend the vacation 
in Boston, but Dr. Nott took a decided 
stand against such a plan. 

Writing Payne's father on August 2, he 
says : — 

^' Since his arrival, his conduct has been 
such, and such is the apparent influence I 
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have over him, that I feel great confidence in 
being able to rescue him from that ruin to 
which he is exposed. But so different is the 
treatment he receives here from what he 
receives in Albany, New York and probably 
Boston, that I should not like to run the 
hazard of his spending even a vacation in 
any of those places at present.^ 
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Dr. Nott had his way, and it was decided 
that Payne should be with him all the vaca- 
tion; and wherever he went Payne should go 
also. Furthermore, his intervention with Mr. 
Seaman was rewarded by forgiveness, with 
promises of future aid and expressions of 
good will. — 

"To you. Sir," writes Mr. Seaman to Dr. 
Nott, on August 7, "we all look with anxious 
solicitude, as the only person who can save 
this youth from destruction, and by elevat- 
ing his views to more noble and interesting 
objects than have yet appeared to engage 
his attention, make him at once the solace 
and delight of his friends as well as highly 
ornamental and useful to society. I have 
definitely fixed the duration of my patronage 
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to his stay at Union College. This is my last 
and only hope, and the moment he quits it 
I owe it to myself to give him up wholly to 
his father's care. He now knows what awaits 
him should he have the folly to abandon his 
present situation, set himself once more afloat 
and become the sport of circumstances. After 
the trying lessons he has lately received, his 
resolution I trust is firmly fixed. 

"Give my love to John; tell him his sis- 
ter is well and cordially participates my joy 
in his returning sense of propriety. I now 
sincerely forgive his late improper conduct, 
and if he continues steadfast in his present 
laudable resolution of pursuing his studies 
with unwearied diligence my affection for 
him will soon again be what it once was." 

The summer vacation of fifteen weeks 
must, as a whole, have passed pleasantly for 
Payne. For the first ten days, being afilicted 
with one of the severe spells of illness to which 
he was often subject, Payne remained at 
Schenectady. The gloom of the place, en- 
hanced by the fact that now there were at 
the College "but two or three black servants 
and some workmen," as he writes to his 
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father, seemed sufficient excuse for his spend- 
ing a few days at Ballstown as soon as he was 
able to be about. 

Ballstown — Ballston Spa, as we now know 
it — was at this time at the height of its pop- 
ularity as a watering place.^ Fashionable 
people from many places made it their resort* 
Payne writes his father on August 12 that 
there are ''now 898 names recorded on the 
register at the Springs, and it is not easy to 
procure comfortable accommodations with- 
out being previously provided for/' 

It is not to be wondered at that Pajrne 
found Ballstown an attractive place, and 
that he took occasion several times during 
the vacation to visit his friends there, eithen 
alone or in company with his "chum," Dr. 
Nott. With Dr. Nott, Payne also spent much 
time in Albany, and " at their request visited 
Governor Licwis, the Secretary of State, and 
the Livingston Manor." The only cloud in the 
bright sky of the summer seems to have been 
the disappointment caused by the abandon- 
ment of a visit which his parents had planned 

^ The famous Sant Sood Hotel had been completed in 
1S04, and no expense was spared to make Ballston, — what 
for many years afterward it was, — the largest and most 
charming resort in the States. 
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on paying him^ and which was given up be- 
cause of his mother's failing health. 

Gossip was again busy, and reports came 
to the elder Payne that his son had been 
rather too prominent in various visits to the 
Springs. Explanations were demanded and 
much good advice was given; which, although 
perhaps not amiss, exhibits more of a tendency 
toward severity and lack of trust than the 
evidence shows the case to have warranted. 
That Payne felt this deeply is shown by his 
reply to his father on September 23 : — 

^'From your remarks as to the influence of 
my rational and moral reflections you seem 
disposed to believe that my heart retains 
those sentiments of despicable baseness which 
it was once cursed with. I hope that I am 
now superior to such degrading ideas, and I 
did hope that you believed so. No one has a 
deeper sense of the importance of present 
pursuits to future happiness than I have, 
and no one is firmer than I am in a resolution 
of abiding by those ideas.'' 

Before Payne left New York City for col- 
lege, Mr. Seaman had assumed all his debts. 
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For some reason he was kept in ignorance of 
sums he had borrowed to the amount of 
nearly $300. When near the end of the vaca- 
tion these loans were brought to Mr. Sea- 
man's attention, more fuel was added to the 
then nearly extinguished flames of his dis- 
pleasure caused by the events of the previous 
spring. There were no heated arguments 
over this matter, for Payne willingly admitted 
himself to be in the wrong and insisted on 
coming to New York before college opened 
in order to straighten matters out. Neither 
Mr. Seaman nor his father would listen to 
such a plan, suspecting that the wish of 
"righting his concerns" was not the only 
consideration drawing him back to the charms 
of New York, and the idea was given up. 

Vacation over, Payne returned to college 
on September 24 from Albany, where he had 
been spending the latter part of the time. 
No sooner had he taken up the work of the 
fall term than he was seized with a "violent 
remitting fever." After a period of over two 
weeks we find him still confined to his bed — 
although evidently in high spirits — writing 
to his friend Robert Sedgwick whom he had 
recently visited at Albany: — 
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**The fates seem to have set themselves in 
battle array against me and my Latin gram- 
mar. Since the Monday I left you, I have 
scarcely risen from my bed. Today, for the 
first time, I venture to show my * diminished^ 
body to the walls of my bedchamber. My 
bed clothes, unconscious of the greatness 
which they covered, have very impolitely 
suffered themselves to get dirty. To punish 
their presumption others more worthy the 
dignity have been procured. The interval of 
exchange is devoted to you. Conscious of the 
distinction, I hope you will receive it with 
humility, and properly appreciate the honor 
which is conferred.** 

The period of convalesence after an illness 
is often seized upon as an opportune time for 
writing letters. This was so in Payne's case, 
and he seems to have gone the rounds of his 
friends and relatives. His sister Eloise ap- 
pears, however, to have been the favored one, 
and from a veritable volume written to her 
on October 9, 1 take the following interesting 
and valuable selections : — 

"I comply with your request as to our 
seminary; but I cannot be so particular in 
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my account now as I may be when I have 
more paper and less to say. Our largest edi- 
fice ^ has a large grass plot, ornamented with 
trees in its front. It faces the street on one 
side, and a grass plain, being the play yard, 
on the other. At each side of this plain, and 
fronting each other, stand two white story 
buildings,' with long piazzas appropriated to 
lodging rooms. The Grammar School is in 
the large edifice. It has some internal regu- 
lations which have no connection with the 
college, but in other respects is subject to 
its jurisdiction. The grammar scholars are 
exempt from finesj the common college pun- 
ishment and liable to flagellation. They are 
debarred, which the students are not, from 
the privilege of leaving the yard in recreation 
hours, without special permission; and when 
the students retire to their rooms to study, 

^ This buSding was finished in 1804, and was known as 
the "West College.'* It was in the Italian style of architec- 
ture and from the designs of Philip Hooker, an eminent archi- 
tect of Albany. It was of stone, three stories high, besides a 
high basement, and was surmounted by a central cupola. 
This building contained a residence for the President, the 
chapel, library, and recitation rooms, together with a comfort- 
able number of dormitories. 

' These buildings were erected after 1805, and were known 
as the *'Long College." 
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the grammar scholars study and recite in the 
schoolroom. They attend prayers, break- 
fast, and church, with the collegians. 

"There are two literary societies ^ recog^ 
nised and patronised by the authority of col- 
lege. Their objects are the promotion of 
virtue, science, and friendship, — their busi- 
ness, extemporaneous debating and compo- 
sition. They have each a valuable library. 
One is the Adelphic, the other the Philo- 
mathean Society." 

How deep are the moans of the average 
collegian of today as the sound of the seven 
o'clock rising bell is borne to his ears ! Can 
we stretch our imagination far enough to 
picture the scene were he required to shift to 
the schedule of the early days ? 

Payne continues, — "I give you here our 
course of proceedings; — to each duty the 
bell warns us to be punctual. — 

5, Rise. 

3^ p 5, Prayers; after which the classes 

retire with their several instruc- 
tors to their particular recita- 
tion rooms. 

^ These societies are still in existence. 
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8, Breakfast. 

Half past nine to eleven, study in rooms. 

11, Recitation. 

12, Recreation. 

I, Dinner — recreation till 2. 

2 to 4, Study in rooms. 

4, Recitation. 

5, Prayers. 

3^ p 5, Tea. Recreation till 7. 

7 to 9, Study in rooms. From 9 to 11, 

devoted to anything which is 
agreeable in the rooms. 
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Not a light must be seen, under a severe 
penalty, after eleven; and after seven no stu- 
dent is allowed to be out of his room, under 
a like restriction. 

"A professor is constantly visiting the 
rooms to see the laws fulfilled. They are as 
vigilant as they are severe. The greatest 
harmony exists among the students, both as 
regards their studies and as respects each 
other. On Sunday no intercourse is allowed 
without, and very little within, the college 
walls. The students attend church in pro- 
cession. One professor goes to each place 
of worship, and any student may follow 
him.'' 

Careful calculation showed Payne that his 
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expenses for the year would exceed the stipu- 
lation of Mr. Seaman. Homesick, and ^^ tor- 
tured by occasional fits of despondency and 
blue devils/' as he expressed it in the letter 
to his father dated October 14, we can pic- 
ture this boy, now scarcely more than fifteen 
years old, laying his plans for the future, with 
a view to not only making up a probable de- 
ficiency in his own accounts, but planning 
with a laudable unselfishness, to extend aid 
to others. Thus, on the same date as above, 
he writes to Henry Brevoort: — 

^'It has been, and still is, a great object 
with me to make myseli independent, in 
pecuniary matters, of my family. I have 
been flattering myself with effecting the end, 
without considering the means. My father 
has a family of five children to support. He 
is in the decline of life, and the labor, the 
painful labor with which he provides for 
them will tend to shorten those years which 
to our family are so inestimable. — Can /, 
then, who should aid him in his duties, who 
should lighten his burthen, take the bread 
from the mouth of my dear parent? Oh, 
God ! How agonizing the thought — Not to 
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subject his noble independence of spirit and 
strict integrity of principle to the necessity 
of relieving me, I have in view to issue pro- 
posals (under the veil of profound secrecy) 
iFor a work to be entitled, The American 
Plutarch. I had to render it an useful and 
amusing compendium of American Biography, 
having already made some collections, and 
being still in progress with more. The prob- 
able profit may be ascertained by previous 
proposals, and the publication can be at- 
tended to during our winter vacation* I can 
make it, I trust, a lucrative as well as an amus- 
ing compendium. 

"As to Schenectady and Union College, I 
mean to sit down with as much content as 
any Dutch Magistrate in the place, and to 
grow so wise you *11 have to talk with me very 
soon by the intervention of Magi. I have 
been reading Franklin's Way to Wealthy and 
mean to become economical/' 

Having definitely decided on his future 
course, Payne hastened to place the project 
of The American Plutarch before his father, 
soliciting his sanction, but simply giving as 
his reason for desiring its issue that he was 
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^^ desirous of providing against exigencies." 
He says: "You will perhaps regret the return 
of the cacoethes scribendij but I assure you 
this work, without any eye to renown, will 
be, like Peter Pindar's razors, merely 'made 
to sell/ I shall keep myself entirely in the 
back ground, and veil the author's name in 
profound secrecy. I will promise, however, 
that my great men shall not interfere with 
my great ohjectP 

To Payne's illness and confinement we are 
indebted for a little poem which in the light 
of after events becomes of the greatest inter- 
est and importance. Alone in his room, his 
thoughts turning to his friends and family at 
home, he followed his natural inclinations 
and in verse gave utterance to his feelings. — 
"Eloise's letter caught me in one of my fits 
of hypo during the height of my illness," 
writes Payne, in the same letter to his father: 
"It afforded me much satisfaction, for I was 
just at that moment reducing the pleasures 
of Home to doggrell." 

To the world John Howard Payne is best 
known as the author of "Home, Sweet 
Home." This song was introduced by Payne 
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in his opera Clariy^ which had its first presen- 
tation at Covent Garden Theater^ London, 
May 8, 1823. Such praise was at once ac- 
corded the song that Goulding & Co., who 
had obtained the publishing rights, realized 
a fortune from its sales. The success of the 
opera and the publication of the song bene- 
fitted Payne least of all. He had sold the 
manuscript for a lump sum, and retained no 
interest in it. Further, the publisher did not 
even deem it necessary to place his name on 
the titlepage as the author of the words. 

The fact that Payne was not credited with 
having written the words, when "Home, 
Sweet Home'* was published, gave rise to 
the belief on the part of many that the credit 
belonged to someone else, although the several 
attempts that have been made to deprive 
Payne of the authorship, or prove him guilty 
of plagiarism, have in every case failed. 

There has lately been presented to Union 
College a poem by Payne, hitherto unpub- 
lished, found among the papers of Harmanus 
Bleeker, of Albany. As Bleeker was a friend 

^ Readers of the Dickent-Beadnell letters will remember 
that Dickens played the part of Rolamo^ father to Qari» and 
that the playbill, the earliest known in which Dickens' name 
appean, is reproduced in that volume. 
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and patron of Payne during his college course, 
it seems likely that this poem is the very one 
on which he was at work when in his ^^fit of 
hypo*' his sister's letter came to cheer him. 

In the light of the question of the author- 
ship, and as to its value in the history of the 
writing, how interesting then is this poem, 
given below, written while Payne was a 
student at Union College, the very genesis of 
the idea of "Home, Sweet Home!*' 

Home — 

Where bums the lov^d hearth brightest 
Cheering the social breast? 
Where beats the fond heart highest, 
Its humble hopes possess'd? 
Where is the smile of sadness, 
' Of meek-eyed Patience bom. 
Worth more than those of gladness 
Which Mirth's bright cheek adom ? 
Pleasure is mark'd by fleetness. 
To those who ever roam: 
While grief itself has sweetness 
At Home! dear Home! 

There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief. 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief: 
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There eyes In all their splendors 

Are vocal to the hearty 

And glances gay or tender 

Fresh eloquence impart: 

Then dost thou sigh for pleasure? 

O! do not widely roam, 

But seek that hidden treasure 

At Home! dear Home! 



Does pure religion charm thee 

Far more than ought below? 

Wouldst thou that she would arm thee 

Against the hour of woe? 

Think not she dwelleth only 

In temples built for prayer; 

For Home itself is lonely 

Unless her smiles be there; 

The devotee may f alter. 

The bigot blindly roam; 

If worshipless her altar 

At Home! dear Home! 



Love over it presideth 
With meek and watchful awe, 
Its daily service guideth, 
And shews its perfect law. 
If there thy faith shall fail thee. 
If there no shrine be found, 
What can thy prayers avail thee 
With kneeling crowds around ? 
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i leave thy gift unoffered. 
Beneath religion's dome^ 
And be the first fruits pioflfer'd 
At Home! dear Home! 

With Payne's convalescence, things began 
to assume a more pleasing appearance, and 
the "melancholy tints of Hic^ Haec^ HoCy to 
brighten/' as he then expressed himself in a 
letter to V(^iam Sampson. After the vaca- 
tion season filled with so much bustle and 
pleasure the restraints of college life did not, 
however, sit as easily as they might. The 
good resolutions formed during his sickness 
were nevertheless not to be broken, and he 
continues philosophically: — 

"To a novice, the languages * have few 
charms; but we must sow to reap, and the 
expectation of the harvest is a stimulant to 
the labors of the field, which sweetens their 
toil and softens their fatigues." 

Not the least among the attractions at 
Ballstown during the summer had been the* 
charms of a certain Miss Fairlie. "Absence 
and change of air" were, however, infallible 
remedies for love, and to the long list of reso- 
lutions, reluctantly was added another in a 
letter to Henry Brevoort: — 
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^^Miss Fairlie ofun nairus me. Now could 

I believe you I would bless the stars which 

have decreed such honor to my sad^ silly 

name. I was determined to think no more 

of this * lovely sylph,* but you have * touched 

the string on which hung all my sorrows/ I 

have made a solemn resolution, however, to 

forsake — 

^ Cupid, flames and flowers 
Hearts 
Darts 
And amaranthine bowers:' 

^'My Dulcinea was fascinating enough to 
have caught any Quixotean Adventurer, — 
but I was so consummately ridiculous that if 
all the beauties in all the Paradises of all the 
world were to assail me I never, never would 
enter the lists again/' 

I have some doubts as to the faithfulness 
with which this last resolution was kept, for 
Payne freely admitted that his curse was 
"the love of fair faces,'* and we find him 
about this time endeavoring to appease, with 
some very mediocre verses, "a beautiful 
young lady who found fault with the author 
because he looked at her." ^ 

^ Through the courtesy of Mr* Thatcher T. P. Luquer the 
writer hat in hit coUectSon a copy of thU poem. 
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More for amusement than in hope of pecu- 
niary reward Payne now gathered materials 
for a "correct life of Hodgkinson/* which on 
November S, 1806, he oflFered to the editor 
of the Polyanthos on the following terms : — 

"If my puerile exertions in aid of your 
miscellany can avail you anjrthing, you shall 
have them for their sterling worth — nothing.** 

The contemplated Plutarch^ even before 
the prospectus was issued, was relinquished 
as "stale, flat and unprofitable/' Immedi- 
ately another plan was thought of, and as 
quickly given up. On November 18 he thus 
writes to his father: "It was to undertake 
in concert with some printer or bookseller in 
Albany a monthly miscellany, with engrav- 
ings, on the plan of the Boston Polyanthos. 
The enterprise would not be unsafe, and the 
entertainment derived from its executions 
would amply remunerate the expense of 
labour and time, which altogether would be 
very trifling. The assistance of distinguished 
literary characters throughout the United 
States would be solicited and expected/' 

In order to obtain a set of Shakespeare and 
other books which he wanted Payne turned 
book-agent, and for Munroe & Francis, of 
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Boston, endeavored with some success to 
secure subscribers to their second edition of 

Shakespeare. 



their names to this subscription. The editor 
will not implicate himself in promises which 
he may not be able to perform; but he pledges 
himself that no exertions shall be wanting on 
his part to render The Pastime a spirited 
auxiliary to the cause of polite literature. 

It will be commenced with the next session 
of Union College. 

Schenectady, December, 1806. 



Conditions : 

The work will be afforded at One Dollar 
per session, or quarter, payable in advance. 

It will be printed in a neat octavo form. 
Eight pages to be used weekly. 

The matter, original or selected, will be 
exclusively literary.** 

Payne spent the Christmas vacation with 
his parents in Boston. His stay was pro- 
tracted some days beyond the period fixed, 
by another sickness, and not until the tenth 
of February did he start on his return to 
college. He was indebted to Mr. Seaman 
for the ^^ indulgence of tasting the pleasures 
of home, of all pleasures the most delightful,*' 
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and on February 9 before he returned to 
college he feelingly wrote to express his ap- 
preciation, adding with sentiments of esteem 



to the front and in reply to Mr. Seaman's 
criticisms Payne wrote on February 20, 1807: 

^^I think you mistaken when you consider 
$300 the largest allowance made at college. 
Calculating the expenses of education alone^ 
including some contingencies belonging to, 
though not generally estimated in, those ex- 
penses, one hundred and fifty dollars will 
barely suffice to cover them. Clothing is 
very expensive. Traveling, and other ap- 
pendages are equally so; and every student 
has spending money. 

**The furniture of our rooms, which are 
large and elegant, is costly. I have a bed- 
stead and matrass. I find the matrass very 
unpleasant, as I have been used to a feather 
bed. I have attempted to dispose of it, but 
cannot; and a feather bed is an article of 
heavy expense.'* 

The printers were importunate in their 
demands for the payment of their "extrava- 
gant bill of $32.50" for the fourteenth num- 
ber of the Mirror. This bill Mr. Seaman had 
promised to pay on Payne's giving up the 
project; but he had evidently not done so, 
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and in distress Payne places the matter be- 
fore him. — 

•*I have referred the printers to you. If 
you think me still unworthy of such a favor, 



The Pastime. While the impression is given 
that The Pastime was issued by a board of 
editors it was probably the work of Payne 
alone. As in the case of the Thespian Mirror^ 
contributions were solicited and inserted. 
Poetry bore an important part and it is likely 

the Editon themsdvet have not had time to examine; and 
critics will have the lenitjT not to make game of tbote who have 
done their best to provide them with an agreeable pastime. 

^*It was not without hesitancy that the project of this 
paper was adopted. The extreme uncertainty of public ar- 
rangement is a barrier to literary exertions, which few have 
the resolution to encounter, and still fewer the perseverance 
to surmount. There are difficulties and dangers in the way 
of every literary adventurer which experience only can fore- 
see, and fortitude only can withstand. The caprice of readers 
irho do not know their own taste, and the vanity of writers 
who will not know their own defects, must be humoured, and 
must be borne. An editor is like a farmer^s drudge horse; 
anybody may use, everybody may abuse, but no one is com- 
pdled to treat him kindly. 

''Such considerations staggered our resolution, but others 
pressed us forward to persevere. We sat upon the shore and 
beheld the sea on which we were about to embark, covered 
with wrecks. But the douds broke as we gaaed upon the di^ 
tanthorizon. We knew that the waters had been passed, and 
that they might be passed again. The pleasure of literature 
stde upon our view, and we smiled upon its difficulties. 

''Thus determined, our first number is abruptly submitted 
to the public With the trembling hand, the beating heart, 
and the moisten'd e3re of parent, we give this infant to be fos- 
tered by their care, to be supported by their munificence. 
Our little work is left with them; and when it shall become 
unworthy of patronage, it is their duty to consign it to the 
shades of oblivion.'' 
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that many of the poems were written by 
Payne. Biographies were inserted, as it was 
stated editorially^ "when the pressure of 



celerity that I know nothing of the country 
through which I have passed! I have been 
forced into a dark forest, and if I were left 
alone it would be as impracticable to find my 
way out of it as to penetrate the mysteries of 
Fate, and unveil the face of futurity." 

Under the new arrangement matters seemed 
to progress more smoothly. The spring va- 
cation broke the monotony, and gave place 
to a very pleasant trip. Payne travelled 
through New Jersey, — visiting Newark, 
Trenton and Princeton, — and went to Phil- 
adelphia, where he remained some time. 

At Newark Payne met one of his "old 
flames.'' "Sweet soul: how pretty she is,'' 
he exclaims in a letter to James Lewis, dated 
April 25, 1807. "We exchanged stages with 
her at Newark, and I made great exertions 
to get the seat which she occupied, and often 
knocked my head against the coach's side, 
supposing it possible at least that her head 
might have knocked against the same place." 
Though Payne describes the roads as not un- 
like "the devil's turnpike to the infemal 
regions," the country appeared to him a 
"paradise." He was greatly impressed with 
the historical setting of the places through 
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which he passed. "Princeton," he writes in 
his letter to Lems, "is a most delightful 
place; but the college edifice itself, built of 
huge stone, with the smallest kind of win- 



moment of hurry, therefore, I have resolved 
to do the thing at once, and tho' I cannot 
say half that I could wish, I am unwilling to 
encourage the spirit of procrastination. 

^^It has long been my desire to acquaint 
you with the sentiments and principles which 
actuate my conduct. The more so, as I know 
you have had reasons, and cogent ones too, 
to fear much for me; and that you had 
grounds to believe me deficient in moral 
sense, and in a conviction of accountability 
to my Maker. I wish such anxieties to be re- 
moved, for tho' I am not versed in the in- 
tricacies of sacred lore, I adore my God, and 
profoimdly venerate the Christian Religion. 
I seek to avoid theological discussions and 
all the perplexities of abstruse speculation. 
My intent is to make myself perfectly familiar 
with the Scriptures; and my ruling principle 
to love, honor, fear and obey the Deity, to 
avoid evil as much as I can, and to do all the 
good which may be in my power. The 
Christian Religion is sweet and consoling; 
and perhaps not the least convincing proof 
of its divine origin springs from the inward 
consciousness of having done our duty which 
is produced by a compliance with its mandates. 
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*^It 18 a darling object with me to be in a 
situation to support my father's family and 
to free him from the burthen of its concerns. 
How soon this may be possible no human 
eye can foresee. The time is probably dis- 
tant. I shall continue to apply ardently to 
my studies; but should active exertions for 
my family become necessary^ I shall lay them 
by as a sacrifice owing to my relations, and 
which duty requires that I should make. 

'^In the regulation of expenses perhaps I 
have everything to leam. Until recently I 
have been insensible to the value of money, 
and the necessity of economising. I find that 
it becomes me to relinquish many gratifica- 
tions in order to preserve that competence 
with its attendant equanimity of temper, 
which I have so often and so unfortunately 
lost. I have long been conscious of the benefit 
of economy, but I have not sought the means 
by which it is acquired, while admiring its 
happy influence and effect. I have not con- 
sidered how little and incidental expenses 
swell imperceptibly into a mountain of debt, 
enough to embarrass and perplex the mind 
forever — 

^^But, while I am imparting these resolu- 
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tions and describing these impressions, I am 
still aware how necessary it is to guard my 
own feelings, and of the incredible effect 
which trifling occurrences have upon the 
most important resolutions. These are the 
prominent features of a system,, the minuter 
lines of which are now merely sketched, and 
capable of change or total erasure, should 
they be found to require it. I hope no part 
of the picture will prove defective or de- 
formed; and if so, that the impression may be 
indelible on *the tablet of my memory' — 
that I may wear it in my ^ heart of hearts.^ 

"I have much to fear from the seductive 
and overwhelming influence of passion, and 
I have an aptitude and quickness of resent* 
ment to subdue before I can hope to be per- 
manently happy. That passionate temper 
and promptness to anger and resentment 
have lost me many a friend and cost me many 
a pang. 

"These suggestions, my dear Mother, come 
warm from the heart. I make them because 
I think they are due to that forbearance 
which you have shown to my weaknesses and 
to that uniform exertion which you have made 
to impress me with useful sentiments. They 
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are conveyed in a less finished and perspicu- 
ous manner than I could wish, for I am in a 
room which is all confusion. I reproach my- 
self for not giving more attention to your 



ordinary resolution to conquer the difficulties 
to be met with in such a manner as to make 
any rapid movements through the more de- 
lightful range — especially so, to those who 
have had a premature foretaste of the sweets 
of literature. With me whose feelings are 
mutable as the * winds of Heaven/ — tohose 
resolutions^ formed at one moment^ vanish at 
another^ nothing is certain; but I should say, 
with my present impressions, that nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than to realise 
the most ardent wishes and hopes of my 
friends, and to become a thorough scholar. I 
know that those wishes and hopes are so 
flatteringly exalted that it will be an etemal 
disadvantage to me. I have been destined 
to be led by, rather than to lead, public 
expectation; and it remains for me to keep 
up with it as well as I can. 

^^I read about one hundred and twenty 
lines a day in Virgil, and am now one hundred 
and fifty lines forward in the 2d ^neid. 
The President is of the opinion that I had 
better enter the last sessions of the Sopho- 
more year, which will keep me two years * 
in college, after I am admitted. 

^ This would make Pa3me of the CUm of iSio. 
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"I have been reading for the first time 
(and I have not yet completed it), Mason on 
Self KnowUdge. I shall never forget the 
work, or the author. A fund of us^ul and 



their meaning. Though this impresses them 
on the memory it is so dispiritingly burthen- 
some that we become exhausted with con- 
struing the grammar^ ere we ascertain its 
application.^ 
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On the eighteenth of June Payne suffered 
the severe and irreparable loss of his mother.^ 
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for July II containt the foUowing: 
OBITUARY 



^DIED at Boston, on Thursday, the i8th of June, 
after a long and afflictive Illness, Mrs. SARAH PAYNE, 
AEt, 49, consort of Mr. William Payne. 

'^Mortality, when contemplated at a distance, 
affects us; we view the unknown tomb not without 
emotion, and feel involuntary sadness when inscribing 
the record even of a stranger^s death. Nature teaches 
us to sympathise with others: we catch the mourners' 
anguish, and mingle kindred tears with the child of woe. 
It is, however, only when the fatal archer invades the 
domestic circle, and points his envenomed arrows at the 
bosoms of our dearest friends, that the heart feels the 
extent of anguish, and tastes the bitterness of funereal 
sorrows. 

^^The alarm which death occasions — the deep* 
toned agony it excites in the bosom of children when a 
parent is the victim, overcomes them: and they cling 
for a season in speechless silence to the urn which con- 
tains her ashes. But departed worth leaves even the 
mourning friends a solace. There is a soothing, melan- 
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"I will not attempt to describe my feelings 
on this melancholy event," he writes to 
James Lewis a few days later. "Let the 
tears that bedew the paper on which I write 



8peak for me. To me it is attended with 
every aggravation. It is so long since I saw 
her — what must my poor, dying parent have 
thought of my neglect? The reflection is too 
painful — it wounded my very soul! Here 
I am surrounded by those (and happy indeed 
they are) who never having known affliction^ 
know not how to pity or console it. 

'^I do not feel in a situation to write, or to 
do any thing else. I have suspended my 
Pastime one week, on account of this melan- 
choly dispensation. Our vacation takes place 
in four weeks or less, when I shall return to 
Boston. Alas! how can I endure to revisit 
the mansion where I was wont to meet my 
dear mother, — to see all gloom, and not to 
find her, the affectionate sustainer of my 
infancy, who has so often welcomed me home 
with tears of tenderness and joy.'* 

At the close of the college year, on July 29, 
Payne hastened to get his affairs in order, 

death, encroaching in the languid form of disease, 
upon her mortal frame, which she seemed, by an an* 
ticipated act, already to have committed to the grave. 
Religion now occupied her thoughts, and took posses- 
sion of her mind. May her children who stood listen- 
ing around her bed of death, profit by her counsel, and 
imitate her example.'' 
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and after bringing out the G>mmencement 
number^ of The Pastime on August i^ left 
for home. 

Although the fall term of college began in 
September Payne did not return to Union 
until the latter part of October. The death 
of his mother still weighed heavily upon him. 
"Society," he writes to Miss Gleason, "has 
tended to blunt the keenness of my affliction, 
though death itself can only obliterate it 
altogether.*' 

He seems to have entered upon his studies 
with a quiet determination to "make good.** 
For amusement he devoted himself to his 
paper, which became literally his Pastime. 
The realization, however, of his responsibili* 
ties in financial matters, in study, and in de* 

^ This ittue contains the following interesting description 
of the Ball: — 

*^In the evening, a brilliant and fashionable assembly of 
ladies, attended the Commencement Ball at Rodger's. The 
utmost order and innocent joy pervaded the exercises of the 
day and evening. But one thing damped the enjoyments of 
the ball room; the dustiness of the floor, which when danced 
on, sent forth a mist thro' which it was hardly possible to 
disringuish the myriads of lovely faces that were present. 
Out of respect to the su£Ferings of the ladies, and the vexa* 
tion of the gentlemen, we hope Mr. Rodgers will exile all the 
dust from the ball room before the next anniversary of 
Commencement. 
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portment subjected him to numerous attacks 
of the " blues.'* On January 9 he writes to 
James Lewis : — 

^^My feelings are soured by crosses and 
rendered sensitive by constant misconstruc- 
tion and much misfortune and much ill 
treatment. Because in one hour my heart 
swells high with hope^ I cannot say that the 
next will not find me plunged into ineffable 
despair.** 

There is something truly pathetic in the 
struggle of this youth, trying to rid himself 
of his '^ womanish whim whams/* sometimes 
slipping, but always conscientiously striving 
to do as his friends wished, plodding on in 
the hope '^that the Sun would soon break 
forth and dissipate the clouds that lowered 
on his brow.** 

It is remarkable that neither in The Pas^ 
time nor in his college letters, do we find any 
reference to indicate the relation existing be- 
tween John Howard Payne and the student 
body. Under the instructions of a tutor, 
and under the "particular care** of the Presi- 
dent, heralded abroad for his literary ac- 
complishments and his precocious abilities, 
every act and word watched, his position 
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was peculiar, and not at all conducive to the 
forming of strong friendships with his fellow 
students. This would have required an e£Fort 
on his part which from his nature I doubt if 
he would have made. We know that on his 
arrival at college he was at once elected to 
the Adelphic Society, and that the honor thus 
conferred was deeply appreciated by him. He 
must have been a great addition to this 
literary Society. When in 1808 the Society 
gave its exhibition at the College, he con- 
tributed much to the success of the even- 
ing. The exercises included a play entitled 
Pulaskiy written by Henry Warner, one of 
the students. The plot was founded on the 
story of the celebrated general of that name, 
and the part of the only female character, 
Lodoiska, was acted by Payne. His beauti- 
ful face and sweet voice admirably suited the 
assumed role, and his natural aptitude for 
acting must have insured a really finished per- 
formance. Payne was appointed to deliver 
the Epilogue, and in the character he had sus- 
tained for the evening, delivered the following,* 
which he had composed for the occasion : — 

^ I have taken this Epilogue from an original manuscript 
found among the papers of Harmanus Bleekeri and now in the 
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Stay gentlefolks^ one moment longer stay — 
I come to ask you how you like our play ? 
For our poor author, in a wretched plight 
Behind the scene stands trembling with 

affright. 
And sadly troubled for its fate, sends me 
To beg your favor for his tragedy. 

But soft a while — let me a moment pause — 
I *11 plead my owtiy before I plead his cause — 

Tell me, ye beaux, are all your hearts still free 
Or are ye dying for the love of me ? 
Have ye not hung enraptured on my charms ? 
Have ye not long'd to clasp me in your arms ? 

Ladies! do ye no indignation feel 
That Lodoiska should your lovers steal ? 
No matter. Ladies ! set your hearts at rest 
You shall retain your beaux and make them 

blest — 
For lest a late discovery damp their joy 
In time I tell them that their fair 's a boy. 

^^A boy in petticoats! ^^ Nay do not stare 
For girls in breeches are not half so rare! 

library of Union College. It will be noted that these verses 
are widely at yariance with those of the Epilogue as published 
by Payne in his ''Lispings of the Muse,'' London, 1815. 
The underscorings and lines for omission in the Bleeker 
manuscript give me reason to believe that it was the original 
of the Epilogue as spoken, and that it was later revised. 
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What characters do not our belles assume? 
Of fn/n, I mean — none^ none I dare presume. 

Says that young lady in the gun-boat bonnet — 
Or seems to say, — We ape thetnen — fie onit — 

Lord, ma'am — I ask your pardon — but 

if jrou 
Deny tiie fact, I Tl try to prove it true. 
Are ye not soldiers ? — don't ye fight with eyes 
And carry many a strong heart by surprise — 
Who can resist th' artillery of charms — 
The bravest heroes yield to waman^s arms? 
Are ye not merchants too? — and love's a 

trade 
On which embargoes never can be laid. 
Do not our fair ones love by calculation? 
Do they not marry upon speculation? 
And, to the highest bidder sell their charms 
Purchasing husbands as we 'd purchase farms ? 
Are ye not tinkers for ve mend our hearts 
In short, the mimics of all manly arts — 
But on this subject I might prate till day — 
So I '11 e'en talk of what we call our play. 



Our play! the criticks sneeringly exclaim — 
"Our farce were surely a more proper name!" 
Nay, criticks, do not snarl — we claim from 

you 
Not only candor but indulgence too — 
And if that kind indulgence you refuse — 
To you, ye fair, our trembling author sues — 
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To you, ye fair, beneath whose guardian eyes 
The humblest bud of genius never dies — 
Deck with your lovely smile our author's 

name — 
"The smiles of Beauty, are the toreaths of 
famer' 

Throughout the spring and sunmier of 1808 
Payne's struggles went on in their usual 
course, each month bringing him nearer the 
crisis that he now saw was inevitable. 

At the commencement of the fall term this 
crisis was reached. Payne's relations with 
Mr. Seaman were strained to such a point 
that a break ^ seemed to the high strung boy 
the only means through which he might re- 
tain his self respect. — 

"I perceive that your resentment of the 
affair of 1806 is strong as ever. I have said 
and done enough to satisfy a reasonable mind 
of my regret for this error, — and I shall say 

^ Letter to Mr. Seamaiii — no date. Conoeming tlus 
letter Payne writet: — 

''I am not ceruin whether the foQowing letter was ever 
tent; but it is a perfect trantcrii>t of my feelings and inten- 
tions at the time, and is therefore preserved." The letter, 
or something like it, must have been sent, for a little later 
we read in a letter ^m Pa3me to his father that *'Mr. Sea- 
man appears rather pleased with the idea of separation.'* 
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and do no more. I am conscious but of one 
further cause of hatred. With these excep- 
tions, I can justify every thing in my conduct 
towards you. But my regret even for these 



arrangement. I shaU graduate in two years 
from August or not at all. I resign the de- 
lightful expectation which you excited in the 
infancy of our connection, the expectation 



whatever may transpire hereafter, I shall 
constantly recur to the origin of our connec- 
tion and be grateful. But if I have squan- 



which can never be recalled without emotion 
Be assured. Sir, that I deplore the necessity 
which separates us, however desirable I may 
deem the separation; and believe, that I shall 
ever remain }rour friend, though I cannot sub- 
mit to be your dependant/* 

Payne's father had become bankrupt. At 
this crisb in the affairs of one he loved so 
well, Payne at last, on October 4, 1808, found 
it necessary to write to him of his own strug- 
gles and his failures, and to suggest future 
plans which seemed the only means of sav- 
ing them both, — plans which out of a "sacred 
respect for his feelings, he had hitherto en- 
deavored to conceal:'* — 

"I trust jrou will not be displeased with 
anything which has taken place, for I have 
acted throughout consistently with my no- 
tions of decorum, and have the testimony of 
my own conscience to justify my proceedings. 

"When I left Schenectady I was embar- 
rassed to the amount of three hundred dol- 
lars; and to extricate myself, depended on 
the half year's advance from two hundred and 
fifty subscribers to The Pastime^ at one dollar 
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and fifty cents each. Most of these were out 
of town — some, who remained, said the 
paper had been irregularly sent and refused 
to pay; others would pay when the volume 
closed; but very few gave me the money. 

^'Not despairing at this disappointment, I 
endeavored to obtain thirty more names to 
the ten dollar list which succeeded so well in 
Albany; * for I had firmly resolved not to 
return without the money; because that 
would expose me to infinite mortification, 
besides the unfavorable influence it might 
have upon the scheme of my sisters. To tiiis 
list I obtained but sixteen new subscribers; 
so finding all my plans defeated I resolved 
after many struggles and much consider- 
ation to propose, as a last alternative, the 
Stage. 

^^My connection with Mr. Seaman has 
never been a happy one; and I have not, nor 
shall I be able to circumscribe my annual 
expenses to $300. Mr. Seaman expressly 
declares that at the end of two years from 
August last his assistance ceases, and gives 
me no hopes of aid afterwards, in the paper 

^ This was undoubtedly the plan, the luccest of which 
gave Pajme ''the large turn of money'* mentioned above. 
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which we projected,^ and which held out such 
flattering prospects of success. And, at that 
time, when probably the Stage will be the 
sole resort, success will be infinitely more 
doubtful than at this present moment. 

'^In short, I know no other means of as- 
sisting you, of bettering my own conditions, 
and of paying my debts. 

"Mr. Cooper,* whose opinion I have asked, 
and before whom I have recited Anthony's 
Oration and Brutus and Cassius' conversa- 
tion respecting Julius Caesar, without point- 
ing out a single fault, discourages me entirely. 
He says that after infinite study and labor 
I may possibly succeed — as a youth. Op- 
posed to this, I have the favorable judgment 

^ One of the plans pn^xxed by Mr. Seaman for Pajme't 
future, after leaving college, was as follows: — 

"I think the law will be the great Theater (as leading 
most directly to political eminence) on which nature has formed 
him to act with success and reputation as well to himself and 
friends as his country. While studying the law he might with 
the assistance of a printer who would attend to the laborious 
and menial part of the business conduct a daily paper in this 
city which in a very short time under his talents as editor 
would prove a valuable and productive property." (Origi- 
nal letter in the library of Union Collie. To Pa3me's father, 
February 14, 1806.) 

' Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, the tragedian. Bom m Eng- 
land in 1776. American d6but, December 9, 1796. Died 
April 21, 1849. 
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of all others who have heard me; and if a 
determination is to rest on the opinion of any 
individual^ I should refer it to Mr. Fennel.^ 

^^Mr. Seaman appears rather pleased with 
the idea of separation. He told me he should 
write you; but minmderstanding that he 
should wait until Mr. Cooper had g^ven an 
opinion^ he has been beforehand with me. 
I am told he urges you to come hither imme- 
diately. I will therefore postpone further 
particulars until we meet; and can only add 
that should you come to the city I will see 
you remunerated for the expenses of the jour- 
ney, if I am obliged to sell my shirt to pay 
them. 

** I endeavor to bear these changes with for- 
titude and consider them trials rather than 
afflictions; though my courage sometimes 
gives way to sadness and impatience.^ 
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The publishing of The Pastime had not been 
renewed on Payne's return to college, the 
last number appearing under date of June 
1 8, 1808; and he had not seriously settled 

^ James Fennell. English actor and dranutist. Born in 
1766. He acted in many theaters in America between 1797 
and 1S06, with only mediocre success. 
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down to work on his studies^ when he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a slow and reluctant con- 
sent from his father that he should try his 
fortune on the stage. The reluctant consent 
of his father and the hesitating approval of 
his friends having been obtained Payne left 
college in November for Boston, to prepare 
for his new venture. 

While Mr. Seaman was undoubtedly re- 
lieved at being freed from his charge, he did 
not entirely lose his interest in Payne, and 
no doubt he assisted him in various ways 
in his preparation for the stage. The three 
months of preparation must have been busy 
ones, and Payne probably entered upon his 
work with the same zeal and enthusiasm that 
had characterized his previous undertakings. 

The public had not forgotten the young 
author, and Payne had made many friends 
during his residence in New York, so that a 
large and fashionable audience crowded the 
Old Park Theater, on the night of February 
24, 1809, to witness his debut as ^' Young 
Norval** in Home's Douglas. Behind the 
scenes, with Payne's father, stood Mr. Sea- 
man with Mr. Joseph D. Fay who had com- 
posed the introductory prologue. 
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Payne's handsome looks and his lithe, 
agile figure won him instant favor. His 
success was complete. The papers of the day 
following his debut were extremely warm in 
his praise. Mr. Dunlap, who was present, 
says in his History of the American Stage^ 
"the applause was very great. Boy actors 
were then a novelty, and we have seen none 
since that equalled Master Payne.'' 

Payne made his debut at an age most dis- 
advantageous to himself: — "Too young to 
enforce approbation by robust, manly exer- 
tion of talents ; too far advanced to win over 
the judgment by tenderness,"* or his audi- 
ence by the novelty of extreme youth as had 
been the case with Master Betty. 

Payne's success under this handicap is 
indicated by the well deserved complimentary 
notices he received. Following the perform- 
ance a supper was given in his honor at the 
house of Mr. Price, the manager, and later 
he was invited to make Mr. Price's house his 
home during his stay in New York. 

Determined, in deference to his father's 
wishes, to keep aloof from the profession, 
Payne adopted the policy of making short 

^ Tki Mirror of Tasu, Ftbruary, iSia 
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engagements. His engagement in New York 
was for six nights only; but having one night 
to spare, before his departure for Boston, 
where he had his next engagement, he per- 
formed on the seventh for his own benefit. 
Despite the rigors of a cold stormy night, 
Payne's share for this performance was four- 
teen hundred dollars. 

On closing his New York engagement he 
had the misfortune to lose his temper, and in 
a moment of childish impetuosity he deeply 
irritated Mr. Price. It was part of the terms 
of Payne's engagement that he was to be 
supplied with the dresses made for him. The 
finery of these dresses strongly appealed to 
him. When his wardrobe was sent home 
to be packed for the journey he found all the 
finery taken away. On summoning Mr. 
Price he was told that though the dresses were 
his, the ornaments were taken from those of 
Mr. Cooper, and had been restored to him. 
Payne was furious and a heated argument 
ensued. The result of his attitude in this 
matter was far-reaching, both with regard to 
Mr. Price and Mr. Ox)per. 

As the result of his success in the New York 
engagement, Payne's fame began to spread. 
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From the letter' of one who witnessed his 
perfonnances tn New York we find such praise 
as this: — "I have seen Master Payne in 
Douglasy Zaphna, Selim and OcUmiany and 
may truly say I think him superior to Master 



posed on a poor Stroller; one half the re- 
ceipts of a seventh night, for playing six. 
Cooper was here when I came. He treated 
me very cavalierly. We met at a large dinner 
party given by the manager, but did not speak. 
In Broadway his Majesty and myself, the 
great and little Roscius, frequently brushed 
by each other, without ^crooking the pregnant 
hinges of the knee^ keeping up all the dignity 
of two tragedy Heroes. I find a strong party 
formed against me; and it consists exclu- 
sively of Cooper's parasites. One of them 
declared to a friend of mine that / was not 
aware of the extent of injury my pocket and 
reputation had sustained on account of my 
not fawning to Mr. Cooper and the Manager !! 
Cooper, without putting up his name, had 
$1000 to his benefit and last night of per- 
formance. I had $755, and by some comi- 
cal manoeuvring not one third of the city 
knew it was my benefit. My houses aver- 
aged above $500, — extraordinary for the 



season.'' 



It had been Payne's intention, after com- 
pleting this engagement, to go to England; 
but after remaining in New York until Au- 



gust he decided to give up the project and to 
set about securing engagements for the com- 
ing "Winter's business." Having heard from 
many sources that Mr. Wm. Warren was 



that the female counterparts should be given 
to persons petite in figure as myself. I men- 
tion thus emphatically the first of these arti- 
cles, having suffered not a little from the 
delinquency of others." 

There is strong evidence to show that either 
because of his trouble with Mr, Price and Mr. 
Cooper or because he insisted upon holding 
to the terms under which he played on his first 
engagement, there was now arrayed against 
Payne a very powerful combination for the 
purpose of preventing his obtaining engage- 
ments at the various theaters. 

Satisfactory arrangements could not be 
concluded with Mr. Warren, and in September 
Payne drifted to Providence, Rhode Island. 
His reception here, while there was no theater 
open for him to act in, seems to have been 
most affectionate. The Rhode Island Anuria 
can of September 26, thus speaks of his Provi- 
dence visit: — 

"This town has recently been indulged 
with a visit from Mr. Payne, better known 
by the name of the American Roscius. When 
his panegyricks were running the newspaper 
rounds, we preserved an obstinate and stub- 
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bom incredulity. Puffs of this kind are so 
common and so indiscriminately bestowed 
that they seemed to us evidence as decisive 



letter from a friend in New York telling of 
a theatrical combination to put him down. 
They bade Payne have no fear of this combi- 
nation. He was at once taken to Mr. Mere- 
dith's house, and both Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Hanson espoused his cause with great enthu- 
siasm. Through the interest of these gen- 
tlemen and their friends Payne closed engage- 
ments in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and several 
other southern cities, on very lucrative 
terms. ^ 

The announcement of Payne's first ap- 
pearance in Baltimore created a degree of 
excitement and enthusiasm unprecedented in 
the history of the drama in that city. He 
played in Baltimore for twelve consecutive 
nights, and at the close of his engagement 
went to Philadelphia, where he enjoyed re- 
ceptions similar to those he had received in 
other cities. His Philadelphia engagement 
of ten nights terminated on December 22, 
with a benefit of $1408. The best of his other 
nights was $1376 to Hamlet. From his two 
engagements at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
he netted between $3000 and $3200, accord- 
ing to a letter written to John Barnard on 
December 23, 1809. 
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From Philadelphia Payne went to Richmond, 
concluding his engagement there on Janu- 
ary 6. At Richmond his profits were beyond 
all precedent in that city. The first citizens 
gave him their kindest welcome; and it was 
at this time that he became intimate with the 
family of Colonel Mayo. 

After the Richmond engagement Payne was 
at leisure until March, and we have reason to 
believe that during the interim he paid a visit 
to the Hermitage, Colonel Mayors country 
seat, just outside of Richmond. 

Sometime later there appeared in the papers 
some verses in praise of Miss Mayo. As these 
verses were spread broadcast, — and also 
appear in the collection^ of Payne's poems, 
— a letter written by him on October 6, i8io, 
to Major Gibbon is of interest regarding their 
publication. 

"I take the liberty of commissioning you 
to explain an affair which has given me much 
uneasiness, because it implies a kind of in- 
delicacy of which I should blush to believe 
myself capable. I refer to the publication of 
some sportive verses in praise of a lady who 

^ Juvenile Poems, London, 1815. Life and Writings of 
John Howard Payne. G. Harrison. Page 310. 
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is much belov'd in your domicile, and a 
favorite wherever she is known. I have 
waited some time, hoping to see Miss Mayo in 
New York, that I might personally exonerate 
myself from the censure to which this un* 
pleasant business must expose me, while 
the circumstances attending it are kept in 
darkness. 

^^You are requested to state that I had no 
agency in ushering the lines in question before 
the public. A copy of them was uncere- 
moniously taken from my room in George- 
town by a visitor and by his means printed, 
notwithstanding my earnest and repeated 
desire that it should go no farther either in 
type or manuscript. I am- proud of having 
it known how highly I esteem Miss Mayo, 
and am conscious that the lines now spoken 
of are in every way unworthy such a subject. 
But my objections to printing them arose 
not so much from the incompleteness of the 
verses as from the e£Fects which might follow 
the act itself. I was certain that Miss Mayo 
would shrink from that glare of public notice 
to which a newspaper compliment, however 
humble, would expose her; and was unwilling 
to excite a belief that I thought her capable 
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of deriving pleasure from such praise; a kind 
of praise to which she could listen and pre- 
serve that sweet modesty which ranks among 
the loveliest attractions of her sex, and which 
we so much admire in Milton's description of 
our Mother Eve who started back and fled 
from her own shadow in the lake. 

''I do not know that Miss Mayo has seen 
these verses which by a miserable conceit too 
plainly indicate her name and residence; but 
having noticed them in almost every paper be- 
tween Alexandria and Boston, I think it more 
than probable that they may have appeared 
in Richmond. At any rate you will oblige me 
by becoming a pleader in my behalf; and 
tho' I have too much respect for Miss Mayo 
to believe that she has not been offended^ yet 
I think she has urbanity enough to forgive me 
after this explanation. Almost the whole of 

my short acquaintance with Miss M has 

been passed in making apologies and I hope 
that this is the last trial I may give her pa- 
tience, and the last opportunity I may afford 
her of proving that she can be merciful." 

Payne fulfilled an engagement at Charles- 
ton, S. C, and subsequently played in Nor- 
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folk and Petersburg, Va., and in August, in 
the city of Washington; adding to his laurels 
with each engagement. Before proceeding 
to Washington he paid a visit to his old friends 
in Baltimore. His visit must have been pleas- 
ant, for on July ii, he writes Miss Caroline 
Crafts : — 

"My stay in Baltimore was enlivened by 
the company of a charming acquaintance, 
with whom I became almost in love. This 
acquaintance is a girl of the purest heart; a 
heart the most sensitive and affectionate. 
She is young and amiable — not passively 
amiable — not capable of enduring what dis- 
pleases her without a murmur — but suffi- 
ciently true to herself to feel when she had 
done wrong, and with ingenuous simplicity to 
confess the error. But what is all this to me? 
She is placed far, very far, beyond me in the 
world, and * fortune,* or rathtrwant of for- 
tune, — *bids me blush to look on her.' But, 
oh ! — She is beautiful as Spring, and roman- 
tic as the young enthusiast's dream.^ 
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It may not be amiss, in this connection, to 
throw some light on Payne's love affairs. He 
was never married. He had been engaged to 
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ft beautiful and aca>mpli8hecl young lady in 
Boston, but the engagement was broken by 
the interference of her parents. Mr. Hani- 



affair, as explained to Miss Caroline Crafts in 
December, sometime after its termination: — 

"You have descanted with force and elo- 
quence on a subject which is of much conse- 
quence; since I am approaching the time when 
it shall be proper for me to select a female 
friend who may be my companion and adviser 
for the rest of my life. You erroneously sup- 
pose that I have made that selection, and de- 
rive your belief from some declarations in 
my last concerning a lady in Baltimore. You 
even proceed to warn me against the danger 
of a premature chbice, and advise me to wait 
until time and study shall have improved my 
mind, settled my fluctuating feelings and dis- 
ciplined me not only into a sedate, but (if such 
a thing is possible) elegant gentleman. 

"My expressions (expressions of hope and 
regret I mean) concerning the Baltimore lady 
were sincere; but they proceeded from the 
heart and not the judgment. Miss G ♦♦♦♦♦ is 
a fine girl; she hasy like a lutey all the passive 
powers of musick in her^ but it requires a mas^ 
ter^s hand to bring them forth. I know myself 
well enough to be certain that I do not possess 
that skill, and should I undertake the delicate 
task and produce discord instead of harmony ^ 
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I should hate the instrument and despise my- 
self for failing. 

''I know how many obstacles there are to 
prevent me from ever forming a connection 
like that concerning which you warn me. My 
graceless exterior is the first of these; but 
altho' a sound mind might dispense with per- 
sonal beauty, there is another thing, and that 
is a competent fortune, — which it would be 
absurd to throw out of the question. Money 
is essential, not only to coniort, but respect. 
Without money, wit is folly, and learning 
dulness; With it, the merest blockhead may 
become an ^oracle.' 
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Gold buys genius, and no churl will rail 
When feasts are brilliant, that a pun is stale: 
Up wit with gold, each shaft with shouts is 

flown; — 
He drinks champagne, and must not laugh 

alone: 
The grape has point, altho' the joke be flat; — 
Pop I goes the cork — there's epigram in 

thati!'' 

By the middle of September Payne was 
back in New York. His father had in the 
meantime moved there, and had again estab- 
lished himself in the business of education. 
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Payne's career on the stage, as we have 
seen, had been varied. " I have been wander- 
ing/' he writes to Robert Treat Paine, Jn, on 
October 6, 1810, "from one end of the the- 
atrical hemisphere to the other, with various 
success. Sometimes I found my pockets so 
full of money that they would burst, and 
then again my funds would sink so low that 
I could not scrape together enough to pay 
for sewing up the rents which my affluence had 
created. I have been actively and pleasantly 
employed, however, in observing men and 
manners, and you know the interior of a play- 
house, if it does not present an epitome of the 
whole world, shews at least that part of it 
which is most base and ludicrous. It is not 
half so pleasing to unravel the mysterious 
causes of the thunder and lightning of the the- 
ater, and to find out what brings the ghost 
up from the bottom of the stage, and what 
lets him down again, as it is to explore the 
secret springs which actuate the mock Jupi^ 
ters of the drama, who dress themselves out 
in paper crowns and fancy they are real 
emperors.*^ 

It was now time to think of engagements for 
the coming season. Payne's plan was to make 
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this tour hit last, previous to his departure for 
England in the spring, where he hoped to 
spend eighteen months in study and obser- 
vation. Although he planned to present a 
set of entirely new characters, he met with 
little success in his search for engagements. 
Finally in November an engagement was 
offered to him in Charleston, S. C, to comr 
mence in February with the race week. Of 
this he writes to Benjamin Pollard on No- 
vember 13, 1810: — _ 

^^The terms are so unpromising that I must 
reject them, altho' I am invited at the most 
propitious part of the season. The races in 
Charieston concentrate all the scattered no- 
bility (who are at other times dispersed, each 
lord on his plantation) — to one point — and 
that point is the city. Men of pleasure, 
sharpers, horse jockies, and puppies who wish 
to dash, — are also attracted thither by the 
gaiety and dissipation of the time, and fly 
into every splendid amusement, — like insects 
who flutter around the taper and perish in its 
blaze. That the Drama which is capable of 
conveying instruction in the sweetest form 
should be degraded to a mere pastime indicates 
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equal depravity in the taste and morals of its 
supporters. But this depravity exists; and 
since there is no help for it Managers must 
depend upon the idle, profligate and vulgar. 
The ^judicious few ' are very few indeed. They 
are always to be found in a theater, like 
flowers in a desert, but they are nowhere 
su^ciently numerous to fill one." 

Completely discouraged, Payne cast about 
for some new enterprise to replenish his de- 
pleted fortune. The bookselling business was 
suggested, and after careful consideration of 
the scheme, he writes to P. H. Nicklin on 
December 24, 18 10: — 

''I have finally determined as soon as pos- 
sible to resign my own profession for it. What 
condition can be more futile and uncertain 
than a player's? He ^struts and frets^ for a 
domineering populace, who cannot discern 
the difference between sound and sense. Per- 
haps he explores the depths of science, ac* 
quires a profound knowledge of the human 
heart, and for the application of his skill, is 
applauded by the * judicious fetoi^ But he 
dies — and is forgotten. Tho' his funeral be 
honorably attended, those very admirers who 
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fc^w him tx> the grave, feel, at that moment, 
a damning kind of regret, which prompts him 
to wish he had been something better — His 
memory perishes long before the marble slab 
which covers him! 

'*As to myself, I never shall make a for- 
tune whilst I remain a player. Suppose I was 
long exiled from employ by sickness, or should 
lose a limb, what would my Imperial Majesty 
do then? — No breeze is half so variable as 
the ^aura popularisy and since fam^ alone 
produces money in this business, one may cal- 
culate on famine after plenty as certainly as 
Pharaoh's monitor, without his inspiration. 
Our allurements to extravagance are so fas- 
cinating that it positively requires the self 
denial and frugality of a Joseph so to appro- 
priate a flood of good fortune as to keep off 
the ruin which commonly succeeds it. 

"I should only tire you by detailing my 
whole plan here^ but I must state, before I 
take my leave, that I have just projected, and 
mean immediately to get under way, a kind of 
reading room entitled the 'Literary Exchange,' 
which is meant for a stepping-stone to a future 
bookstore. When I get this reading room 
a-going, it can be managed by my father, 
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while I am attending to my theatrical pur- 
suits abroad^ which cannot be given up, till 
I shall make something important out of the 
* Literary Exchange/** 

The project of the Literary Exchange was 
immediately launched. The times, however, 
were cloudy, subscribers were few, and the 
eight hundred dollars he was able to collect 
was scarcely adequate for fitting out the insti- 
tution, yet the idea was not entirely given up. 

Again the Stage seemed his only salvation. 
Could he but struggle on until the tide turned 
or the managers became more lenient, Payne 
felt that he could repeat his former successes. 
On January 23, 181 1, we find him in despair, 
thus appealing for aid to John Jacob Astor. — 

'^ I am in want of fifteen hundred dollars, 
and having no real property to pledge cannot, 
without any prospect of success, apply to such 
people as gain their living by the loan of 
money. None of my intimate friends are 
wealthy enough to aid me, and after consid- 
ering for a long time all the possible means of 
securing what I wish, I have made up my 
mind to solicit your assistance, certain that 
you will oblige me, if convenient; and that 
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even should circumstances compel you to re- 
ject my application, you will put a proper 
construction on the motives whence it arose^ 
and respect the feelings which you cannot 
gratify. 

^^My pride will not allow me to ask this 
accommodation as a deed of charity, or with- 
out ofifering, at least, the same advantages 
that would result from a deposit in the bank. 
I can pledge my honor that it shall be paid 
in twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty 
months, with any interest you choose to put 
upon it; and I will get an insurance made 
upon my life, which will remove the possibility 
of your losing anything, in case I should die 
before the term expires. 

"You will perhaps wonder what has thrown 
me so much out of funds as to render such a 
loan desirable. I can explain this in a few 
words. 

"When I first went upon the Stage, I as- 
sumed all my father's debts, which amounted 
to three thousand dollars. I took upon my- 
self the direction of all our family concerns, 
furnished a house here, and thus added a 
heavy and constant expense to the current 
expenses of my profession. My profits until 
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the arrival of Mr. Cooke * were adequate to 
every demand. In less than two years, I re- 
ceived thirteen thousand dollars, which I de- 
voted, as fast as it came in, to expenses and 
old debts, as they were called for. But when 
I returned to New York last September, I 
found the Theater shut against me. Soon 
after, Mr. Cooke arrived. The managers of 
this and the other Theaters, who have all 
been prejudiced by improper means against 
me, were delighted to possess some credible 
excuse for keeping me off the Stage, and I 
have, of course, suffered the bitter conse- 
quences of their opposition. But when 
Cooke's novelty is over and he shall have 
play'd out his engagements, this excuse will 
no longer avail. I have numerous friends 
in almost every theatrical city, and can fight 
my way. My object is, first, to go to Charles- 
ton, where Cooke is not to play, and, if terms 
are not offered me, to force myself on the 
Stage there. I can then arrive at Philadel- 
phia after Cooke's departure, and must take 
the same course in that city, in Baltimore and 

* George Frederick Cooke. English actor. Bom in 1756. 
First appeared in America at New York in November, iSio. 
Died Sq>tember 26, 181 1. Gx>ke's popularity and success 
suffered greatly from his excessive use of liquor. 



in Boston. Here, where Cooper, who is de- 
servedly the God of the people's idolatry and 
a man of the most inflexible resolution, is pre- 
dominate, no exertions of mine in that way 
can succeed. 

''The experiment which I contemplate may 
appear to you a wild and uncertain one, — 
but I have tried it once, and with success, in 
Baltimore. The consequence was that the 
managers there have ever since made the 
first advances toward engaging me, whenever 
I have visited that city. As this has happened 
in one instance, I know not why it should not 
in others. 

"I think, when I can resume my profes- 
sional business, there can be no doubt of my 
realizing enough to fulfill, in the time herein 
proposed for the payment of this loan, which 
I solicit, all the conditions on which I propose 
to receive it, with perfect safety to myself, 
and without encroaching upon my necessities. 
My dresses, which have cost me upward of 
two thousand dollars, are all paid for; my 
house is furnished, and a great portion of the 
claims on me are cancelled. Therefore, with 
half of my former success, I can realize double 
the emolument. 
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'^Consider^ for a moment, the peculiar diffi- 
culties of my situation. The claims against 
me are great and constant; and I have hith* 
erto been compelled to appropriate my money 
as it was received to old family debts, and 
current expoises. This circumstance, com- 
bined withsomeextravaganceonmy part which 
ought to have been avoided, has prevented 
me from laying up anything; while the abrupt 
and unexpected arrival of Cooke has put a 
sudden stop to my receipts, without lessen- 
ing the demands against me. When an adult 
whose prospects are fair is pinched for money, 
he can derive aid from notes of accommoda- 
tion. But I am a minor. My note is not 
worth a farthing. If I have no money, bright 
as my future hopes may be, there is not a 
bank, not a broker, that will lend me money. 
I must wait till I can eam it. With an in- 
teresting family dependent on my labors, can 
there be anything more distressing than 
destitution under such disadvantages ? Others 
expect me to act with the promptness of a 
man, while my resources are but little more 
than the resources of a boy! 

"The sum which I solicit will be appropri- 
ated in this way, $500 will be paid away for 
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some old claims on my father, ^600 mUl be 
devoted to the current expenses of the family, 
and ^400 I shall take abroad to bear my ex- 
penses in the project which I have detailed 
above. In my absence, the Reading Room 
will be conducted by my father, and proba- 
bly the subscription list may be increased 
daily, so as to make that business eventually 
profitable.** 

As a business proposition this scheme did 
not appeal to Mr. Astor; nor was he seeking to 
cover himself with glory by lending $1500 to 
a minor without security, and Payne was un- 
successful in his quest. 

George Frederick Cooke, whose name is 
mentioned above, had become the idol of the 
people and Payne was desirous of meeting 
him; but as no one offered to introduce him 
he took occasion to call and introduce him- 
self. Cooke mentions the call in his journal,^ 
and seems to have been very favorably im- 
pressed, for of Payne he writes : " I thought 
him a polite, sensible youth, and the reverse 
of *our' young Roscius.** 

* Memoirs of the Life of George Frederick Cooke. Wm. 
Dunlap. New York. 1S13. VoL II, Pg. iS4. 
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The friendship thus started, continued to 
grow. Toward the latter part of January 
Cooke's popularity began to wane, and Payne 
was invited by the managers to act with him. 
^'Notwithstanding the kindness with which 
he treated Master Payne/' says Mr. Dunlap in 
his life of Cooke, ** and the terms of approba- 
tion with which he spoke of him, — to have 
a boy called in to support him, wounded his 
pride so deeply, that he could not conceal his 
irritation, or its cause." 

Cooke's attitude deeply hurt Payne, for 
he had been induced to accept the terms of 
the engagement, which were not to his liking, 
more to improve every chance of contemp- 
lating this great actor than in the expectation 
of pecuniary reward. Hoping to adjust mat- 
ters, and above all not to lose his friend, 
Payne hastened to write to Cooke. — 
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Mr. Price says that you will not perform 
again till your retum from Philadelphia. 
After the flattering assurances which I have 
received of your desire to afford me all the aid 
in that way which it is in your power to give 
I cannot believe that you decline playing from 
any wish to gall my pride or lessen my pecun- 
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iaiy profits. I have told Mr. Price that your 
not appearing must make a difference in the 
current receipts and have requested him to 
vary in consequence my terms. He declares 
that he will not do so, and adds that he is of 
the opinion that you are in reality tadl, but 
that my engagement had induced you to 
feign sickness. Forgive me for troubling 
you thus. If you are sick, Mr. Price will 
need extraneous aid and ought to pay for it. 
If you are not^ and / am the cause of your not 
wishing to appear, I promise to relinquish my 
engagement, and shall require no explanation, 
but remain as ever, with the highest respect 
for your talents. Your friend. Etc.*' 

Cooke persistently feigned illness whenever 
he was announced to play with Payne, and 
only once did they appear together, when on 
March i, 1811, Cooke played Lear to Payne's 
Edgar, for the benefit of the latter. 

The proceeds of this engagement afforded 
but temporary relief. It was as hard after- 
ward as before for Payne to secure engage- 
ments, and the next few months were spent 
in going from place to place in the hope that 
something would turn up. During this period 
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Payne played a five days' engagement at Al« 
bany, opening on April 5, as Octavian in The 
Mountaineers. During the engagement he and 
his company gave Hamlet^ and it is probable 
that this is the first ^ cast of the play to 
appear in Albany. 

To his friend Mr. Gwynn, who suggested 
that he should come to Baltimore, Payne 
writes on August 14: — 

"Why should I come to Baltimore in pref- 
erence to any other place, when misery and 
mortification meet me at every turn? But 
my soul is like the potter's clay, — it hardens 
as the flame grows fiercer. I am, however, 
so near Richmond that I must go there first. 
My pride, too, is interested. I am disposed 
to appear fearlessly among the players and 
shew them that I will not retreat after being 
once foiled. Possibly I may there get an en- 
gagement by some means. At any rate, I can 
meet and resist calumny, and I will sacrifice 
my life sooner than my honest pride.*' 

In September Payne made a tour through 
the "rude and desolate" mountains of Vir- 

' Players of t Century. A Record of the Albany Stage. 
H. P. Phelpt. Albany, iSSo. Page 34. 
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ginia. On the twenty-fifth he arrived in 
Baltimore to make a final effort to secure 
engagements for the coming season. To his 
petition the majority of the stockholders of 
the Baltimore Hieater gave their consent to 
his use of the house could he gather together 
a company to play there during the fall and 
winter, adding their signatures to a request 
to Messrs. Warren & Wood that they grant 
the use of the scenery on reasonable terms. 
Unfortunately this plan fell through. Better 
fortune, however, awaited him, and a letter 
to his sister Eloise on November ii, shows 
that the tide had, at least for the moment, 
turned : — 



"The difficulties which have given you so 
much uneasiness are disappearing, and I 
have two engagements now, — one for twelve 
nights in Philadelphia and the other for the 
same term in Boston, which must yield me a 
handsome profit — enough to carry us thro 
another year. In addition to this I am en- 
gaged in some literary work which when com- 
pleated, must produce me a comfortable in- 
come and will not be attended with any risk. 
I play in Philadelphia the first week in De- 
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cember; and whatever you can conveniently 
spare before that time you will oblige me by 
sending to our father; for myself I can scrape 
along well enough — the kindness of your offer 
to me shall never be forgotten, altho I do 
not avail myself of it. 

"With regard to the other points in ques- 
tion I am determined not to relinquish my 
present profession until I shall have gain'd a 
competency from my exertions in it; — be- 
cause the pursuit of that object stimulated 
me to undertake it in the beginning, and the 
attainment of that object will be its only juS" 
tification in the end. 

"If I could realize a moderate fortune as a 
* Tragician/ that fortune would give me more 
than a 'pasteboard triumph/ and would place 
my secession in such a point of view as to ad- 
vance my prospects in any other enterprise 
which it might be expedient to undertake.*' 

It had been the agreement that Payne 
should play one week in Philadelphia, and 
then play a second engagement; this fact 
was to be kept a secret until the first had 
passed off. For his second engagement Payne 
prepared himself in a new set of characters 
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consisting of Rolla {Virgin of Uie Sun)^ 
Orestes, Venoni, Alexander, Osman {Zara)^ 
and Oronooko, and for these characters he 
purchased an entire new wardrobe. 

He opened in Philadelphia on December 9, 
with Octavian. He had been led to believe 
that he would be given the holidays for his 
second engagement, but when after a few 
days he came to make arrangements he was 
informed by Mr. Wood, the manager, that he 
"certainly could not be so mad as to expect 
him to give up the holidays.*' 

"You must," added Mr. Wood, "suspend 
your engagement during them, and renew it 
so that it may terminate in the first ten days 
of January." "Before I wrote the final an- 
swer to Wood, dated on the twentieth," says 
Payne in a letter to William Gwynn,* "I 
knelt in my chamber and prayed with much 
earnestness that our Maker would endow me 
with power to settle this matter properly." 

The whole Philadelphia affair was a disap- 
pointment. After all the trouble to which 
Payne had gone to appear in new characters, 

* Letter to \raiiam Gwynn, December 24, 181 1. Payne 
details the whole aflfaiTy giving copies of his own and Mr. 
Wood's letters. 
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the other parts of only two were made ready 
by the manager, and the rest not even 
cast. In this as in other affairs connected 
with the engagement Mr. Wood seems to 
have placed every obstacle in Payne's way. 

Of the engagement Payne writes in the same 
letter to Gwynn : — 

"My benefit on Monday, Alexander the 
Greats first time, was $539. The two last 
nights, seven and eight, the overplus above 
my real engagement, we lost $150, $50 a 
piece, which I should think ought in justice 
to be given up, but this $50 has been charged 
against me, so that in all I receive for all my 
efforts, and as the end of all my hopes, three 
hundred dollars. 

"My constant prayer is for fortitude. My 
friend, the world frowns on me, but God will 
not forsake me, I feel* now, however, the value 
of every trifling attention and the sting of 
every trifling neglect.^ 
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Soon after the Philadelphia disappointment 
Payne returned to New York, leaving there on 
February 3, to fulfill his engagement in Boston. 
Before going to Boston he succeeded after 
much bickering in closing an engagement 
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with Mr. Wood for his Baltimore house, later 
in the season. 

From Boston Payne wrote to Mrs. R. P. 
Air on March 3 : — 

"I am sick of the Theater and everything 
connected with it. Two thirds of the actors 
are as unreal in private as they are in public. 
Their souls like their triumphal cars are made 
of gilded pasteboard. In less than two 
years I hope to take an eternal farewell of the 
profession, and then, my dear friend, I will 
assume as a right that standing in society 
which is now conceded to me as a favor.^^ 

The Boston engagement was another finan- 
cial failure, and Payne writes of it to his 
sister Eloise on March 5, 1812: — 

"My success here has been so inconsider- 
able, that were I not blest with some trifling 
fortitude, it would have made me, combined 
with other disappointments, wretched beyond 
endurance or description.' 
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Now when everything seemed dark again 
the blackest cloud of all appeared on the hori- 
zon. On March 7, his father breathed his 
last, and on receipt of the news Payne has- 
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tened to New Yoric to do what was in his power 
to straighten out his affairs. ^^ When I reached 
New Yoric," he says in his letter to Mrs. Air, 
"while my features were undisturbed, my 
heart was bursting. When I enter'd our 
home and my eye glanced upon those objects 
every one of which brought my departed 
father before my eyes, reason became extinct 
and I surrendered myself at once to tears and 



sorrows. 



Even from this last and greatest affliction 
Payne emerged with the most admirable for- 
titude. How really exquisite is his accept> 
ance of his fate! On March 17, 1812, he 
thus writes to the Reverend William Ellery 
Channing: — 

"Whatever trials I may be called to endure 
(and I have recently seen many, very many) 
I shall endeavor to sustain the worst that can 
happen, with firmness and submission and to 
remember in the midst of misery that * when 
Heaven afflicts, *tis virtue to endure.*" 

It is probable that at this time, the project 
of the Literary Exchange, which had been 
carried on in a small way by Payne's father, 
was definitely abandoned. 

In April Payne fulfilled his Baltimore en- 
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gagement. His financial success was only 
moderate, and the engagement was rendered 
most unsatisfactory by Mr. Wood's refusing, 
on the fulfillment of the contract, to pay him 
the sum $354*75, to which he considered him- 
self entitled. The matter was finally ad- 
justed by Payne's playing one extra night, 
upon which the amount claimed by him was 
paid. 

During a private visit to Baltimore in 
June, 1 8 12, the printing office of his friend 
Mr. Alexander Hanson, who edited and pub- 
lished The Federal Republican^ was destroyed 
by a political mob. Payne had never for- 
gotten the kindness of Mr. Hanson on his 
first visit to Baltimore, and he at once offered 
his assistance in the re-establishment of the 
paper. His offer was promptly accepted, and 
it is probable that the service he rendered was 
of the greatest help. In October, when things 
were again running smoothly, Payne was of- 
fered an important position on the paper. Al- 
though he had been living on borrowed money 
ever since June, Payne decided against ac- 
cepting the offer. He explains his refusal in 
a letter to George Richards, Jr., on October 
24, 181 2: — 
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"You cannot need tx> be assured that my 
reasons for declining the offer are totally dis- 
connected with objections to the situation, 
which I should be proud to occupy, — but 
they arise from the load of embarrassment 
which I am compelled to remove, previous to 
my permanently settling in any way." 

There had been working for some time, in 
the theatrical world, a scheme of opposition 
to the "Trust-" In July, William Twaits 
accepted the management of the "Opposition 
Theaters," and from him Payne endeavored 
to secure engagements for the fall season. 
It is probable that he met with some success, 
and that he fulfilled minor contracts (and 
further gave recitations, relieved by instru- 
mental music) in several of the southern 
cities during the Fall. 

In December, through the friendship and 
generosity of Mr. Hanson and Mr. Meredith, 
with the aid of several other friends and ad- 
mirers, the opportunity that he had long 
sought for was given to Payne. A purse of 
$2000 was raised for the purpose of affording 
him a year's stay in Europe, so that he might 
have a wider field for the exercise of his talents 
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and better opportunities for their improve- 
ment by study and travel. The trip was in- 
tended to be merely one of improvement, and 
Payne purposed to remain just long enough 
to create some curiosity on his return to 
America, when he intended to make a fare- 
well tour of the theaters, and quit the Stage 
forever. On February 27, i8 13, he thus writes 
to the Reverend T. Houlbrouke: — 

"Absence will give a zest to my re-appear- 
ance in America, leisure, study and observa- 
tion will enable me to supply the defects of a 
superficial education, and at the same time 
to pave the way for a future establishment as 
a bookseller in America." 

It was, then, with keen anticipation of the 
new world that lay before him that on the 
seventeenth of January, 1813, Payne set sail 
for Liverpool in the brig Catherine Ray. 
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resources, and almost immediately becoming 
the center of an admiring throng, it is little 
wonder that his friends were apprehensive of 
the ultimate outcome. 

At fourteen he had attracted considerable 
attention by his acting and especially by his 
dramatic criticisms. At sixteen he had 
written most of the verse published by him in 
1813 as '* Juvenile Poems/' and had also 
made his first attempts at play-writing. In 
other words, Payne, although so young, had al- 
ready foreshadowed the chief activities of a 
long and eventful life — his acting, dramatic 
criticism, song-writing and his plays. 

His acquaintance with Dr. Nott seems one 
of the most fortunate occurrences of his life, 
for thus proper guidance was given at the 
period when it was most needed. 

In the frequent excursions that displeased 
Mr. Seaman I can find nothing noticeably 
worthy of condemnation, and it will have 
been noticed that in nearly every case Payne 
was under the care of some responsible person 
or was absent by permission of either Dr. 
Nott or his father. The friction with Mr. 
Seaman seems rather to have been caused pri- 
marily from the fact that Payne failed to 
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show a sense of obligation to his benefac- 
tor in proportion to the liberality of that 
gentleman. 

That Payne did not achieve a lasting fame 
as a great actor is due largely to the fact that 
from the time he entered professionally upon 
a theatrical career, he regarded the stage solely 
as a means of discharging his debts. Had that 
love of the theater which first led Payne to 
it as an amateur remained the same when he 
came to it as a professional his name might 
have gone down in history as one of the fore- 
most actors that America has produced. 

Payne's later career "was the unhappy one 
of disappointment, a history of baffled aims, a 
life nowise proportioned to boyish promise." * 
His achievements were the less remarkable 
the older he grew. His struggles were like the 
" flutter of a bird against its bars, trying them 
all in turn, and all in vain."^ 

Payne did not return to America from 
Europe until 1832. "Complimentary bene- 
fits in Boston, New Orleans, and New York 
awaited him, public receptions and dinners, 

* From the Oration by Leigh Robinson at the unveiling 
of the monument at Oak Hill Cemetery, June 9, iSSj. 
Mbid. 
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for all which he returned his acknowledge 
ments in the graceful terms which never 
failed him. But the projects which thence- 
forth engaged his attention were the desperate 
aftergame of life; international reviews, 
sacred history, Cherokee Indians, and what 
not, — projects of a fertile rather than a prac- 
tical brain. Finally came the consulship to 
Tunis in 1842, recalled in 1845, renewed in 
1 85 1. There amid the dusky aspects and the 
fallen columns of that ancient land, there in 
the shadow of the broken and dejected col- 
umn of his own life,"^ Payne passed away 
on the 9th of April, 1852, in the sixty-second 
year of his life. 

^ From the Oration by Leigh Robinson at the unveiling 
of the monument at Oak Hill Cemetery, June 9, iSS}* 
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Memoirs of John Howard Payne, the American 
Roscius; with Criticisms of his Acting, in the 
various theaters of America, England and Ireland. 
London, 1815. 

This is the first published sketch of the early 
life of Payne, and while the volume contains much 
of value it is chiefly made up of transcripts of 
articles dealing with Payne's acting. 

The New York Mirror. — November 24, 1832. 

The New York Mirror. — December i, 1832. 

The articles appearing in the Mirror under the 
above dates, written by Mr. Theo. S. Fay are 
perhaps the most authentic accounts of Payne's 
life that have as yet appeared. 

Players of a Century. — A Record of the Al- 
bany Stage. H. P. Phelps. Albany, i88o. 

John Howard Payne, Dramatist, Poet, Actor 
and Author of " Home, Sweet Home." His Life 
and Writings. By Gabriel Harrison. Philadel- 
phia, 1885. 

John Howard Payne. A Biographical Sketch 
of the Author of "Home, Sweet Home." By 
Charles H. Brainard. Washington, D. C, 1885. 

The Mirror of Taste ^ and Dramatic Censor. — 
Philadelphia, i8io-i8ii. 
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2 THESPIAN MIRROR, 

into charity and cheerfulness ; the conscience oi the criminal 
is struck to repentance, and those absurdities and follies 
which pervade the 

" living manners as they ri$e^ 

and are not inimediately cognizable by the criminal or canon 

lavirsy are made to shrink and retire before the lash of dra- 
matic satire : 

** Sqft from ^ bar, the pulpit and the throne, 
'« Yet taudi*d and shamed by ridicule alone f* 

Under these impressions, the editor of the THESPIAIf 
iilRROR^ ventures to present bis work to the public eye ; 
and though it comes forward unintroduced, and without any 
other recommendation, than its own merits^ he is induced 
to hope, that the little stranger will be received with civifity, 
judged with candor, and, (if consistent with its deserts) be 
rewarded by the cheerful beams of public patronage. 

Having said thus much, the EDrroR, respectfully submits 
the publication, and its plan, to the candid examination of 
the community at large, anticipating, (while he espouaet 
the cause of the stage, as the epitome of men and manners, 
and the teacher of virtue and morality,) his reward in the 
encouraging patronage of the citizens of nzw-york, t» 
whom the publication is respectfully dedicated, by 

The Editor* 
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REMARKS ON THE THEATRE. 

IF the observation which has been frequently nuMle, be « just one, 
that ** nothing kae a more considerable and inmeiiate i$ifuence vpon the 
manners <if a necpUthats the tumxohich pukHc amueemenis take among 
them,*' it will constitute, we think, a strong argument in behalf of a 
THBATRE. For whilst the exhibiiioneqf the stage ai« capable of giving 
the most exquisite entertainment, they forcibly convey the most important 
mstniction to a rational audience ; and are therefore agreeable and tueful 
schools of wfioed manners, of generous and nanly lentimeot, of pra- 
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dent lod Yirtuoot conduct. To deny that this is realty (he case, wouid 
be obstinate prejudice. The sages U Greece and Rome» and the en- 
lightf nod of latter times, in their encomiums on the Drama, have justi- 
fied the assertion. Experience has done \nore — it has exemphfied it. 

iH us but recollect the t^ficesknd end* of the Drama, its pretensions 
•nri p..--—!!*^ 2n^ y^e shall not hesitate in forming a true judgment of its 
merit. Its first endeavour is to touch the heart ; its next to mend it. For 
the former purpose, a polished diction and an elevation of sentiment, 
are extremely necessaiy : to effect the latter, propriety of fable, into- 
nesting situation, variety of character, and, above all, morality of lesson, 
are essentially requisite. These are perfections vhich the poe/ will fur- 
nish. It will be the business of the actor, by the vivid force of represen- 
tation, to give them a peculiar influence over the mind. 

It is wdl known, that in dramoHc exhibitions, of all others, the hu- 
man genius has opportunities of exerting and display tna itself , in the most 
agreeible, tne most engaging liRht, and perhaps to the areatest advan- 
tage, lo them all the powers of oratory, all the variety of expression of 
wnicli action or language arc capable, and all the graces of delivery, 
are to be displayed. From the stage, where Roscius exercised all the 
e nergies of rhetoric, the xuaviter in modo, and theybr^i^er ffi re Cic b ro 
caught that animated manner of composition and elocution, to which he 
ow^ )ii% Jamc and its immortality. 

AccordTn|[ to Aristotle, the cmc poem is purely an imitation ; whereas 
the dramai$c is action itself. The former imitates by narration, the lat- 
ifit rises into actual existence, kindles into forcible kfe, and is the very 
storjr it woiild represent. Its general business, among the ancients, was 
tha imtniction of mankind. The dignity of its origiaal institution it 
still maintains. Prodessc et delectare is still its grand characteristic. And 
Vritboot saying too much of a tvellrmdated Theatre, we may safely affirm 
that, is no other school are moral sentiment and refined manners mort 
emphatically enfofced ; or vice and foify more effectually discountenanc- 
ed. Its scenes give a finished display of life and manners ; and exhibit 
in the nMst amiable dress, in representations the most affecting, all the 
dignity which manfy^xdrtue ^ves to tbe human chatacter, and tJie honour 
and happiness with which it rewards its possessor. Moral goodness is 
rendered familiar to us, and appears tmly amiable when, set before us in 
mch an aifiectiiig and engaging manner. As a ^Dod |iicture strikes the 
raind with greater force, and gives a nM>re lively idea of the object repi^ 
tented Inr it than any description by vrords can do, so, to represent pro- 
priety of behaviour m precepts does not move the affections so powerfullT 
at when we see it delineated in example. Narration is ^equently un^r* 
lecting. Didactic discourse, cold and unintefestinff. But where cha- 
racter is oerMMiified, and historical events exhibited, attention will be 
captivated, and a communication for virtuous sentiment opened to the 
hart The great maxims of happiness to recommended to mankind, 
by introducing them thus adomed'with all the graces of description, elo- 
queoce and poetry, cannot iail of interesting, and making a deep and 
httting impremon on the mind. We insensibly le&rn to form just and 
impartial opinioot* of human life. Every amiable affection, every hu- 
man feeling^ ererr generous sentiment is called fortK and cherished in 
(he brcMt. On the theatre^ alio, the turpitude and deformity of vice 
are so striklogl} represented, and so severely Isished, that the spectator 
shrinks with borrar fiom lU view, and is most effectually warned and 
taught to escape its dominkm. The painful lessons of experience are 
spared. Prudence and wisdom are leSrned finom tlje uTetched com^* 
^lenoes of guil^ there painted and ^{escribed. 
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More partictilariy in the catastrophe, where the poet and totor eseit 
their utniost stretch of ability to rouse every feeling of the audience, are 
the passions excited^ and improved, the mind £tlea with the most Dobl€ 
ideas, and t!ic heart awak^ed to the most generous emotions. 

It is said that hy these means, thai eminent tyrant* Alescander of 
Pheriea, who had parsed his life in an uninterrupted series of cruelties^ 
witliout commiseration and without remorse, wa:> melted into tears at the 
cxhibiiion of a tragedy, where the effects of calamity on the mind o£ 
the saiferer were expressly set forth before his imagination. His heart 
wa^ ioade tofeel a kindly pity ; and gradually softened into a tender re* 
l^ret for the misery in wHich his own ambition and barbarity had involT* 
cd others. Charmed with the noble seiitim'^nts of Uie poet, aud affected 
byUicpathet description, accent aud gesture of the actor, he felt, per- 
haps for \h*t first time, with high deliglit, the sweet emotions which 
syni^ath) excites. 

If scenic representation* could inspire a tyrant with the tender sensibi* 
lities annexed to humanity and benevolence : such as are less deficient in 
feeling, they may encourage in goodness and strengthen in virtue, such 
^ are equally imeiisible thev will have a tendency to mollify and reclaim. 

" As a perfect Jragedy/* says the elegant Addison , '« is the noblest 
production of human nature, so it is capable of giving the mind one of 
the most delightful, and most inqmning entertainments. Diversions of 
this kind wear out ot our thoughts every thing that is mean and little. 
They cherish and cttltlvate that humanity which is the ornament of our 
nature. They soften insolence, soothe affliction, and subdue the mind 
to the dispensations of Providence. It is no wonder, therefore^ that in 
all the polite nations of the world, thb part of the dirama hat met with 
public encouragement " 

Nor is Comedy unimportant, or uninteresting. Designed to shew tli« 
inconveniencies arising from imprudent conduct, and irregular sallies of 
passion, to ridicule the follies and vices which fashion nay have intro* 
duccd, or habit and pride sanctioned, and to rep re s ent the true source 
of private enjoyments from social affections, from the judicious choice of 
acquaintance and from anUableand discreet conduct ; it would also di- 
rect in the conduct of life, and form the mind to Virtue. 

We shall now beg leave to conclude the subject for the present ftying 
with Horace, of the Actor : 
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^•^ meum cut pectus tnuMter angit, 
Irritat mulcet, Jains ierroriims implet, 
Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo pomt Athenis.^ 

*' Tft he who gives m^ kreasH a thousand paina. 
Can make me Jeel each passion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose, xvith more thin magic art. 
With piiy and with ftrrcrtear my heart ; 
And snatch me, e^er the earth, as thrc^ the air, 
fo Thebes, to 4^ns, xd^enhe vfUlt or «»ik7v.* 

POFK. 
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Some Account of the Life of Mr. Fennel, the celebrated 

Tragedian. 

DESCEND£D from a family of the fint mpectabilitj, in J^ondon, 
Mr.FfiNNBL recieved a liberal education, a»d wat originally intended for 
the pursuit of the law ; but a strong predilection for the stage^ induced 
him early f^ resign his Black stone for the more attractive pages of 
Sha Ksr^AEB : and his tbeairical pafisiua t>eing indulged without the 
consent uf his friends, whose prejudices w<Te equally invincible en the 
•Ae ^de, as his on the other, he selected Edinburgh as being distant 
iitiMn.bis residence, for his first theatrical essay, where he performed iii 
1787, the parts of Jaffier, Olheilo, &c. with great applause, and under 
the assumed name of Cwmermf, 

Mr. Fennel's great asi4 unexpected success at Edinburgh, mduced 
Jiim to ooniemplate a successful reception at London, to which place he 
soon after returned. On his arrival here, he called on Mr. Ha re is 
(without introduction of any kind).. ..but having opened his business, and 
redted a few passages of dramatic compositions before this getitleman, 
Mr. Haeeis was so highly gratified by these specimens of his ability, 
that a night was immediately fixed for his debut at Corveni Garden^ where 
he ran through his principal characters with much success ; but still re- 
taming hb fictitious name. 

The increasing fame of Mr. Fennel, ind«ced the manager of the Edhi* 
burgh Theatre to wish his return lo tlieir stage, where he had proceeded, 
and played there some time with approbation, *till one evening being an* 
ooanced to perform the character of Jaffier, and the gentleman who had 
formerly represented it (Mr. Wood) was fixed for Pierre , but enraged jaX 
the ckcfaange^ though the characters have ever been deemed equally 
food, Mr. Wood oomplaiued of the injustice of the mam^er (probably 
from notires of envy to Mr. Fennel) to his friends. Loaded with in* 
vectivcs by the Plebetaa critics of the town, lie was called upon to make 
aohami^tmgapok>gy, which he woald not submit to ; a law case en* 
aned om iMth sides, which lasted a long time, but was of more expence 
to afl parties, ihsin profit to any....if we may except the losvyers. 

loHnedtately after this angularly infamous affiiir, Mr. Fennsi. quitted 
the ttagein that dty with indignation, and played a short time at York. 
but 10 1789, he returned to L<Midon, where he resumed his situation for 
one floatop, (but without the expected success) at Govent Garden. He 
afterwttdi engaged in a periodical publication, called the ''Theatrical 
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Guard ian^** and produced a comedy entitled M Lindet and Clara, or 
a Trip to Gibraltar /' which has beeo frequently performed* and wu 
printed 1791. 

Not long after this, Mr. Fskkbl was engaged by the late Mr. Wig* 
KCLx.^ at hUNew Tlusatre in Philadelphia, and met with great success. 
He has since performed at the various Theatres on the continent ; but, 
for some reasons unknown to us, (a circumstance to be lamentied by all 
lovers of the drama) Mr. Fenvbl, about two years ago, took leave of 
the stage, and has since appeared only occasionally. He b now engaged 
in an extensive establishment of SdU ffwrki, the plan of manufiictur* 
ing which, he has brought to great perfectkio. 

Mr. Fekkbl's deportment is graceful.... his person roajestic....his face 
admirably calculated for the stage... .bis action easy and judicious.... bis 
utterance distinct and natural he exceb in tlie more weighty charac- 
ters of the Drama ; his master piece b ** Othbllo, Mwr qf Fenice, " 
His manners are polished, and his understanding refined. 

Mr. Fennel's residence is near New-London. He b now on a visK 
to this city, and we are happy to hear that he has been prevailed upon to 
run through his principal dramatic characters in a few days, on our 
stage. 



Imitatio vii<Bf speculum cottwetudiMi, sifM(go veritetis Ckxro. 

The Imitation of Ufie... the Minor of Manner8...the Representation of Truth 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

'< *TU xoUh our judgp%ewt$. om our WQiche9»,„ntme 
'* Go juit aKk€..,»hU each beUeve kis oum.- 

IN commencing a critical and impartial regbter of the perfbrmaacci of 
the New-York TflBATBE, we would observe that our renarks shall be 
generous in spirit, and judidous as our understanding will albw ; not 
directed to the feeling of individuab, (as is too often the case in emy%of 
this uatu|c) much less to the injury of the establbhment : but always 
endeavoring to interest and improve, we shall strive to be generally candid, 
and only 

Blame where we must^raise where we cam. 
This premised, we shall commence our review with a sketch of tht 
entertainments /or the week last past, when an additional evening W9B 
aMoHed for performance^ on account of the customary holidays, at this 
swison of the year. 
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The tmusemeikts for Moitday Evbning, iMroduced (o the notice of 
(he New-^Yurk audience^ Mr. and Mrs. Youkg» from the Theatre Ruyal^ 
Norwich, (England) and late of the BoHcn Theatre; for \irhich occasion 
the admired operaof the Movntainebrs, ivas got up with considerable 
fuccen. 

We have heard that on a tudden illness of Mr. Cooper, in the Boston 
Theatre, when this plav was announced for representation, Mr. Younc 
offered himself at a suostitotc for his jpart, and indeed took it, at an half 
hour's notice. When he came forward, he was received as Mr. Cooper, 
and during the whole of the second act, was supposed to be the AnK*rican 
Rosciut. It had now circulated among the audience, that an apoU)gy 
had been made for Cooper's non-appearance, previousto the rise of the 
curtain, before the company was coltc^cted^ and that Mr. Young was the 
Octmian of the evening ! The surprise of the spectators was great :-*but 
their admiration of the actoi'n ability was greater. 

We quote this little occurrence only to exemplify that Mr. YouKc'a 
personation of Octavian was there supposed little inferior to Mr. Co o pe r*», 
at this gentleman ha^^ not a long time before, represented the same cha- 
racter on the same boards. 

The houcse on Monday Evening was crouded, and if we may judge 
from the approbation expressed, generally aiatifiird. On the appearance 
of Octavian tlie applause was ^reat. Mr. Young has some ver> striking 
attitudes, which ne displays with much grace. His voice is bad, and his 
utterance too precipitate. His person is very well calculated for the stage; 
and he possesses requisites for an actor, which, with due practice and 
attention, may procure him eminence. Those p^s of Octttoian which 
require the most energy, stich as the introductory soliloquy, the interview 
with Floranthe, 4*^. were particularly deserving, but m declamatory 
speaking, Mr. Young is faulty. It must, homever, be allowed, that hisr 
peiformance on thb occasion, discovered much talent 

We have now to notice Mrs. Youn o, a promising actress, who made her 
ikbut in Jigna, We are told that she is yet a n&viciaie under the banners 
ot the Thespian Muse, and at such the is certainly deserving of every 
encouragement 

Mrs. JoHNtoN u i7oraitfAe could dopo otherwise than vrdl:— 4he 
other parts were generally respectable. 

1 he Spoil'd Cbild, at tne afler-pi^ee, gratified us ^ith Liuk Pickle 
hy Mrs. JoNBt ; who in that character^ to u&ea common phrase, **Jair^ 
mA 9howk herself,^ We can say nothing of the particular beauties of her 
performance, where the whole wai indescribably channinf^. 

Old Pickle^ bv Mr. Hogg, was perfectly chaiactetiitic, and Tagg 
theJuihor, by Mr. Martin, was ihentorious. 



TUESDAY EVKNINO. 



The Onmry Qirl, and Harlequin^$ Inxuion, 



It it alwayt a pleasing task to give m^ it its due commendation; and 
ttill more satisfactory, to be warranted in frequent entiotnia. We are 
confident that if praise U due to any otte on Uid Amcnc&ti Stage, Mtiw 
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JoHF.s is among the first who dtterve \i ; and od no former occaMOO has 
shc^ivcn more pleasure, than in her Mia Pejgy, ooToetdfr evening. 

This character represents a rurat Country Girl, possessed of native 
archness, but unrefined manners, with whom an old reformed rake \% in 
love. She promises him her land, and he earner her before marriage, to 
visit the BrUish metropolis On her emerging from the simple scenes of 
nature, to which she had been accustomecl, into the gaiety of LoNooir* 
the is struck with the novelty of the scenes around her, and at. length 
meets a young man, for whom a muuial attachment is conceived, and the 
event termmates (ader much incidental intneue) m the conclusion of a 
mamage t>etwcen the lovers. There it a similiir counterpkk, which con- 
cludes nearly in the same manner. 

It is m part5 like the Country GirL that Mrs. Jokes exceis; and we 
speak the opinion of the andimxre, in ok>servlng that we should never with 
to see Miss Peggy bMev played, even cuold it be excelled. 

Mr ioHNtOK'i Moody was very characteristic 

Mr. Tylbr, in Harcourt, was perfectly at home. Marti ir't 
Sparkisht particularly the drunken scene, wus very well ; but wc thought 
it somewhat ovcidone. 

Mrs. Vi IDLERS* Alatkea excited much applause ; we cannot but f^gard 
this lady as a valuable acquisition to our stage. Miss White was res* 
pectable. 



THUBSDAY EVRNINO. 



George Barmoell, and Blue Beard, 



We have before observed, that in those passages of Drama, expressive 
of the strongest paflsioos, Mr. Youkg's chief excellence consisted ; con- 
tequently, that part of this interesting tragedy whicb represent% Barn'' 
well, after being hurried Uito the extreme of vice by the arts of MUwood, 
•truggting whether to complete his infamy by the murder of his unclei 
which he afterwards effects, received more particular force in hit hands. 
We were happy to observe that the applause was to gooeral. 

We are alwayt gratified to witness the'annunciation of Mrk JoHKs«ir, 
because weare always confident of entertainment frnm her : her MiiRiA 
increased our favorable sentiments of her talents. 

• Mrs. Barret has a fault in her performance t, which n^ wtbetieve^ 
peculiar to herself. ...that of speaking with tedious deliberation. Wt ire 
of opinion, that a little care will correct this, which she may be assured, 
will add much to her playing, whi« b it, in other respects, very good. 
Milxoood was well treated in her hands. 
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ADDENDA 

From the Thespian Mirror of January ii, 
1806, we quote Payne's comments on the 
production of Jaru Shore: — 

We have seen no play recently represented 
on our boards, which met with a better sup- 
port than Rowe*s excellent Tragedy of Jane 
Shore. Mr. Fennel's 'Lord Hastings' is 
certainly the best character he has recently 
attempted. His last scene was particularly 
excellent; and when he repeated the following 
passage, every heart sympathised in the sor- 
rows of the unhappy Hastings, and scarce 
an eye remained unmoistened : — 

'Yes, Ratdiffe, I will take thy friendly counsel 
And die as a man should; 'tis somewhat hard. 
To call my scattered spirits home at once: 
But since what must be, must be — let necessity 
Supply the place of time and preparation, 
And arm me for the blow. ^1% but to die, 
lis but to venture on that common hazard, 
Which many a time in battle I have run; 
lis but to close my eyes and shut out day-light, 
To view no more the wicked ways of men, 
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No longer to behold the tyrant Gloster, 
And be a weeping witness of the woes. 
The desolation, slaughter, and calamities. 
Which he shall bring on this unhappy land/ 

The ensuing scene was likewise very im- 
pressive; but in the scene of the 3d Act, with 
* Gloster/ he was not sufficiently forcible, and 
in one passage was imperfect. — 

^When shall the deadly hate of faction cease, 
When shall our long divided land have rest,' &c., 

were somewhat lamely delivered. His express 
sum of countenance on receiving Gloster's 
sentence was inimitable. 

Mrs. Johnson's *Jane Shore* was unexcep- 
tionable. Her animation at hearing that Hast- 
ings had espoused the cause of the wrong'd 
young King, and was determined to shield 
him from oppression, was finely conceived; 
but that look of eloquence with which she 
heard herself proclaimed an outcast to society 
immediately communicated throughout the 
house — and when she comes forward in her 
mean attire, hungry, faint and weary, she 

* Entranced attention — and a mute applause.' 

The pearly tear hung on each moistened eye 
— and every visage looked admiration. We 
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conceived her last dress was, however, too 
good for her supposed situation. 

Mrs. Barrett conceived her part very 
well and in the latter part of her perform- 
ance was very excellent; but she ranted so 
much that her voice was not sufficiently 
strong to support the exercise. She dis- 
played great feeling in her parting scene with 
Hastings. 

With Mr. Tyler we were much pleased. 
His 'Dumont* was feeling, expressive and char- 
acteristic. In short, it was performed with 
uncommon justice and discrimination. 

Mr. Hallam performed 'Gloster' with ac- 
curacy. His age, &c. were suited to the char- 
acter. Martin, in * Belmour,' was not perfectly 
at home. 

The charming trifle of the SpoiPd Child was 
successfully repeated. We have before spoken 
of Mrs. Jones' * Little Pickle,* which probably 
could not be equalled on the American stage. 
Her songs, particularly that of — 

'Poll dang it, how d'ye do,' 

were encored. Mr. Hogg, who is always ex- 
cellent in characters of the like nature, was 
very much applauded in *01d Pickle;' and 
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Mr. Martin's *Tagg' was perfectly character- 
istic. Mrs. Simpson was barely passable. 



Again, on the following March 8, when the 
same play was given "for the benefit of Miss 
Dellinger/' Payne writes in the Thespian 
Mirror: — 

Benevolence, ever awake to the call of mis- 
fortune, exerted herself this evening in favour 
of Miss Dellinger, who (by the untimely pri- 
vation of a father, urged by the oppression of 
unfeeling creditors to the commission of sui- 
cide) is left, the sole dependance of a numerous 
family. Through the generosity of the mem- 
bers of the theater, who individually volun- 
teered their services, this evening was fixed 
for her Benefit. It is hoped that other public 
institutions will emulate the example of the 
Theater^ and devote something to the assist- 
ance of this unfortunate young lady, in order 
to place within her reach the means of sup- 
porting those who, by this melancholy decree 
of Providence, are left to look up for their 
daily bread to an afflicted and unhappy sister. 
^Ht that giveth to the poor^ lendeth unto the 
Lord; and that which he gioeth^ tviU he pay unto 
him again.^ 
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The distinguishing features of Mr. Cooper's 
'Lord Hastings/ were chastity and nature. 
He seemed *no actor there' — yet once, in the 
very torrent and tempest of his passion, ex- 
claiming to Dumont, * Avaunt ! Base Groom ' — 

'Twat wanting what should followP 

Neither were we perfectly satisfied with his 
manner of turning — 

'And du — at a man should;* 

That he must die^ had been previously decreed 
by the Lord Protector; the reading would 
therefore have stood better, — 

'And die, at a MAN shouU: 

Mrs. Johnson appeared for the first time 
since a very severe illness, to aid the cause of 
misfortune. An interesting dignity charac- 
terised her * Jane Shore.* Mrs. J. has a manner 
of describing angles with her elbows, which is 
not graceful. . . . 



In commenting upon The Wheel of Fortune^ 
with the Romp as an after-piece, Payne says: — 

Mr. Hogg's * Watty' was excellent, and 
without the disadvantage of a bad person for 
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the character, would have been perfectiy nat- 
ural. * Watty/ though an overgrown lad^ is 
not yet one of those whom Cowper calls — 

* Children of a larger growth.' 

and we are mduced to think that the appella- 
tion of ^Little Watty^ was misapplied. 

Misses Graham and White were tolerable. 
We would recommend more animation and 
energy to the former; and to the latter, we 
think more attention to her part than to the 
audience, would be an improvement. Glanc- 
ing over the boxes has no good appearance, 
however well it may be done. 



The following appeared in the Thespian 
Mirror of January i8, 1806; they are the lines 
referred to by Payne when writing to his 
father about the altercation with Mr. Seaman, 
— see pp. 27-8, ante: — 

[Written to be spoken at the Benefit of the Misses 

Hodgkinson.] 
When polished talents meet an early doom, 
And beauty sinks untimely to the tomb, 
The muses haste the tuneful meed to pay, 
And crowned with cypress form the elegiac lay; 
With pensive mien surround the silent urn 
And moum, though conscious 'tis in vain to moum — 
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No fancy'd griefs now wake the im[>anion'd ugh. 
No woe fictitious swells the streaming eye; 



Oh! yet forgive U8 if a tear should start, 
Spite of the struggles of an infant's heart; 
If e'er a sigh, when most your smiles approve, 
Breathe its soft tribute to a Mother's k>vel 
Departed Mother I — cherish'd km art thou; 
Thy voice of sweetness, and thine angel brow. 
Oh I must that voice forever hush'd r^nain? 
And can'st thou never smile on us again? 
Still, tho' we see thee not, be thine the care 
To shield the infants of thy love with pra3r'r. 
Oh! still thy guardian smile of fondness shed. 
And we will love thee. Mother, tho' thou'rt dead! 
Yet ours is hope — for e'er his parting breath 
The best of Fathers yielded up in death; 
As in his languid eye stood life's last tear. 
He told us we should find our Parents A/r/. 
^^Tho' from these feeble limbs, my Babes," he sigh'd, 

*' Swift to the heart the pulses all retire: 
And soon, ah soon! its throbbings must divide 

Forever from his weeping Babes their Sire — 
Yet mourn not with an anguish too severe; 

Oh I weep not ever o'er a Father's tomb! 
For many a sigh is yours, and many a prayer. 

And Beauty waits to rear you into bloom — 
Farewell!" — he sigh'd — and feeble was the sigh; 

For hardly did the pulse of being glide: 
Then, lifting up to heaven his closing eye, 

He bless'd his Babes, and — died! — 
Lamented Spirit! sweet be thy repose! 
Sweet as thy parting voice that sooth'd our woes; 
For Oft/, still bleeding with the recent smart. 
Has press'd thy weeping infants to his heart; 
And Friends, far dearer to their souls than life. 
Contend to shield them with a generous strife* 
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tition for years, and is attractive, without ex- 
traordinary aid from the acton On Monday 
evening it received its customary tribute from 
a crowded and fashionable house, and our 
cars were repeatedly exhilarated by the ap- 
plause of the boxes; the encore of the pit; and 
the thunders of the gallery. 

Anxiety was awake as to the debut of the 
noviciate in Carlos.^ He was encouragingly 
received. We hope that in the future manage- 
ment he will rather endeavor to cultivate its 
sweetness^ than to extend its compass. The 
terrors incident to a first attempt induce us 
to forbear any closer conunents on this first 
representation of Carlos. 

Mr. Johnson gave much satisfaction in 
*Don Jerome;' but in the expression of rage^ he 

'Outrav'd the ravings of the storm.' 

Perhaps less of /u/y, would be more of nature. 

> ''The Editor of the Mirror was not a little tmused on 
hearing it whispered throughout the boxes, on this occasion » 
that he was to personate Don Carios ,in the Duenna! and 
his amusement was somewhat heightened on the entrance of 
the expected noviciate. *A pretty strapping boy, however/ 
exclaimed one — 'pretty tall of his age,' said another. The 
Editor begs leave to inform those who still labour under this 
unfortunate mistake — that he really was not the Don Carlos 
of Monday EveningUr 
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that we never saw Mr. Robinson to such an 
advantage^ as in the personation of the meagre, 
half starved attendant. 

Mrs. Young was unusually interesting. 
^Louisa' certainly did not suffer in the person 
of her representative; and although the voice 
and action of Mrs. Young may have been 
secondary to the beauty of her person, yet we 
cannot but be of opinion that a little additional 
distinctness of utterance and freedom of ges- 
ture, will render her a still more able represen- 
tative of the youthful and arch ^Louisa.' 

Mrs. Simpson in the ^Duenna' was more 
audible and distinct than we have ever wit- 
nessed her. 

Of Mrs. Jones'* *Qara' too much cannot 

^ In a previous issue of the Thespian Mirror^ Payne 
said: '^Mrs. Jones cannot be otherwise than excellent. She 
is, speaking without flattery, the most fascinating and ually 
disetmng aetnss that ever trod the American stage.'* He also 
printed the following lines, addressed to her: — 

Oh I blest is the moment, sweet warbler! and long 
Shall its raptures be mingled with memory's sigh, 

That gives us thy tenderness, beauty, and song. 

And the.glow of thy heart in the gleam of tfaine cft\ 

Dear to ika be that moment! still dearer than those 
When the first lisp of infancy murmur'd its pray'r — 

For the tempest once past; Oh how sweet is repose! 
And virtue how bright, when she dawn! from despair. 
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be said in the way of encomium. This lady 
certainly possesses the strongest claims to 
public approbation and support. Her voice 
has melody, sweetness and expression — her 
manner ease, sportiveness and interest. In 
the song of ^ Adieu thou dreary pile!' she al- 
most surpassed herself. Her trills were given 
with the utmost delicacy; and such was the 
delight which this song imparted, that ap- 
plause could scarcely continue silent to its 
termination. 

Miss Dellinger's voice has some pleasing 
traits; but she is most lamentably deficient in 
expression of manner, force of emphasis and 
distinctness of articulation. 

It would be unpardonable were we to pass 
over the (P esprit of Mrs. Johnson in ^Roxa- 
lana.' She gave to the imperfect piece of the 
^Sultan' more interest than we thought it 
capable of possessing. Tho' this ladjr's farU 
is the plaintive and the sad, we are happy to 
observe that she can be light and playful^ 
without descending. 

We shall close our remarks with one of a 
general nature. In modem opera the Song is 
announced by some studied phrase which 
drops from ^e lips of the performers, and 
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which 18 well understood to be preparatory to 
the acercise of the lungs. The Orchestra then 
opens upon us and the singer in dumb sus- 
pense awaits the termination of the symphony. 
This interval is on every occasion a mighty 
melancholy one. From the sadness into which 
the visage of the performer settles the moment 
that he has uttered the preparatory sentence, 
one would suppose it had been his sentence of 
death; and from the doleful manner in which 
he paces the stage during the interval of the 
symphony one would imagine he was listening 
to his requiem. In an instant the Hoyden of 
sixteen has become the heart-broken widow 
of thirty; and the careless spark assumes a 
visage and deportment like that which im- 
mortalized the ^Knight of the rueful counte- 
nance/ For this departure from the uniform 
personation of character we can see no plau- 
sible excuse; and perhaps the apparently 
dreaded interval, which is to introduce us to 
* Dorothy Dump,* or *Amo Amas' would be 
better filled up by an easy deportment on the 
part of the performer than by that long-vis- 
aged sadness, which would seem to predict 
nothing less than the torture of lungs and 
ears. 
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In the Thespian Mirror o{ Febraary 22, Payne 
thus caustically expresses his disapproval of 
Mr. Young's interpretation of Romeo : — 

The little which we saw of Mr. Young's 
* Romeo* (having been detained from the 
Theater until the conclusion of the 4th act) 
exceeded our expectation. He was, notwith- 
standing, faulty — and we must recommend 
to him to bestow some preparatory study 
before he aspires to the more elevated charac- 
ters of Shakespeare, whose plays are as diffi- 
cult to represent with accuracy as they are 
superior to the works of common dramatists. 
Lady Montague relates an instance of a lady 
at Constantinople, who fell in love with a 
dictionary. If this gentleman could form a like 
attachment, and take advantage of the passion 
by correcting his accent and pronunciation, he 
would give pleasure where now he offends 
propriety. He must also pay some respect to 
his Author^ and be careful to avoid blundering 
on the — 

'EMPTY account of BEGGARLY boxes,' 

for such mistakes will not make Hhe charmer 
in [his] turn feel the pleasing effects of a good 
benefit.* 
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Reading and literary information are es-- 
stntials to a good actor; and a perfect ac- 
quaintance with at least ofu language is 
indispensable. The celebrated Kemble is said 
to have bestowed months, and indeed years 
upon single characters. It is not unmeaning 
* words, words, words!* which he commits to 
memory — it is ideas, ideas, ideas. He studies 
the approbation of the judicious — not the 
applauses of the million. Was such the case 
with Mr. Young, and would he in the first 
place correct his pronunciation, and then en- 
deavour to give us what is theatrically called 
just readings — his voice, person and gesture 
would answer for themselves. The patient 
study of Walker's standard of Pronunciation, 
and his Rhetorical Dictionary, with an accu- 
rate conception of the parts which he under- 
takes, can only fit him for a representation of 
the leading characters of the plays of Shak- 
speare. Mrs. Johnson's * Juliet,' was inter- 
esting. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 2d, 1806. 



Co t^t PttUtc. 



THE Editor of the Thespian Mirror respectfully ac- 
quaints his friends and subscribers, that, in consequence of 
circumstances which hare transpired since 'the publication 
of the fourtli number of his misceUany, he has resolved to 
relinquish the editorial duties of that work, in order, more 
particulariy, to apply himself to studies, which may pro* 
mote his future usefulness in life, and mature, strengthen, 
and extend a disposition for literature, which has grown 
with his earliest years^ 

When the Mirror was commenced in this city, it was un- 
der circumstances which have since become materially alte/c- 
ed. From the interest which some warm-heartad friends, 
(perhaps injudiciously ») took in the Editor, the work was 
brought forward, and enthusiastically ushered into public 
notice. Various were the sentiments of the communit}' re- 
specting, it, and as various was popular conjecture on the^ 
effects of the misdirected exertions of its juvenile Editor. 
From a wish to render him useful rather thau ornamental in 
society, plans were agitated for placing him in the full pos- 
session of advantages, with which be might cultivate a liter* 
ary taste, and direct his view to objects which promised 
benefit to his country, satisfitction to his friends, and utility 
and honor to himself. The work which he had heedlessly 
commenced, was considered, by the judicious, as the fruit 
of an itch for scribbling, the materials for which, without a 
more extensive stock of ideas, drawn from the pure foon* 
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ulns of classical liearnkig, would be soon exhausted. The 
patronage of one, to whom be fttU obligations which he 
cannot express, has placed wttbrn hb xeach advantages, the 
rejection of which, would be the height of folly and ingra* 
titude. A coJlegiate edacation will, therefore^ be the object 
of his present pursuit, and the study of the law^ the goal of 
his futarc exertions ; and, determined exdasiTely to devote 
him»clf to these important objects^ he now declares his de- 
sign of discontinuing the MiBftOR, after the publication of 
this Qinnl>er (which completes the original term. of engage- 
xoent) and of waiting patiently the laoireb oi fttme^ tmttl 
science shall expand lus mind, and crown bis kbeurs with 
lasting and deserved celebrity. 

He i>egs leave to expreas hia warmest aoknowledgmeata 
CO those friends^ who have encouraged biro, by tbeir assist- 
aoce, in the advancement of the MiaRoa : he is eoovinced 
that, feeling for his real welfare, they will approve the step 
which he has taken : and be assures them, that cb^ridiing 
the most grateful serBtiments, he will never feel bimsdf mora 
happy, t!ian in the opportunity of expressing that esteem, 
with which he is, 

Their much obliged, 

And very bumble servant, 

JOHN H. PAYNE. 
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fect» and unfinished state— -crificism eavg^lit their e r ro r » -I h c pub- 
Ik ircre dlMppointed— llit cdHor oottAemned.* 

The nfttare of hit ritoatioii rendered personal enemies indispen* 
tsUe. The misialLeii Idem that criiilcism cannot be divested of per- 
sonalties has alwaf s an undue weight in the green room. It is 
believed tliat the censor, whoever he be* is influenced \>f private 
ranconr. It is not tmderstood that a performer stands with the 
public in two views i as a man and as an itaor. With the char* 
acter of t^ fonner the public has no connection ; The latter is 
ever liable tn investigation. 

•* AllcoaiaMn eshibitkMU open ]ie, 

•* for prsise, or censure to the common eft i 

«• To aUp» or hist all have sn equsl eUlm^ 

«« The coUer and his lordship's rtglii the ssaie.^ 

When so flatteiin^f introduced to public notice^ he was confir 

'^ The editor felt some hesitancy in giving publicity to the fbllowing. If it 
savour too much oTmtirm^ (which we feared) we ask the indulgence of our 
readers toward aralatton jf nicu, which we conceived in a manuer due to the 
puUic^and to ouraelvea. 

The projection of the Mirror, may be classed amonf^thote juvenile load* 
vertenciesi apparent to a greater, or ieat degree in all. Every age haa its fol- 
lies, and those of youth, and extreme old age, or second childhood are most 
prolilic of them . The editor of this work who had always discovered au in • 
cUna^on for theatrical amusements, was plaoed by his parenta in an high« 
i^ ffspsctable mercantile house in this ct^, where, fur the suppressioo of 
that growing taste« he was denied access to the theatre. Dephvedof hb favor- 
ite amusement, he hadrecoursetohis pen. 

Without communicating his plan, he cnmposed a prospectus fertile * Pas* 
time,' bitended ferthe peruaaf ohly of youth After stime rcilection,oonsidering 
the number of papers coiled « liteTary,* in existence^ the idea of a dubicss of ps- 
tronage surfrstinr itself, something new, and something striking was neces* 
ssry^ «to take. Believing the habits ofthc citisens of this pbce, better calcu- 
lated to encourage a work.more intimately comiected with the prevailing thirst 
for pleasure^ he had recourse to his favourite topic, and struck the plan of 
tlie « Thesp&sn Mirror.' He had precuniary supplies which enabled him to 
enter upon the work ; the printers >¥9re applied to t and from the moment 
orthe nrst projection, to that of publicati6n, wts three da^a : a soace more 
inconsfderabk when recollected that the only time at'bls command* ^was be- 
fere 8 in the mornings, and aAer 8 in the evening. Three young gentleineii« 
(two o? them feMqw clerks in the store) were eiitmsted with the secret It 
was issned ; and as the criticisms were composed on the assuFanoes ofper- 
lions immediately interested in the stage, an unfortunate mistake occurred 
in commending Mr. Hallam senr. for the perfermance ofThorowgood, which 
oa account of his indisposition was re|ui by Mr. Shapter. After the mim- 
b^r waa issued, a few subscribers appeared, and such commendatorv notice 
was taken of it tn the American Citisens as encouraged the editor to pro- 
ceed. During the same week, a note appeared in the Evening Posi apolo- 
gising fer the delay of • Criticus on the Thespian Mirror.* Tlte name of Crit- 
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ilcnl that ill nature would loose her tonguei an^ level her shafts at 
one, who has the vanitj to believe himself superiour to her frowns. 
On the other haiKl, not coniadtring himself wholly deserving of 
the approbatory testimonies he has rtceivedi he can only reg^t 
his inabiaty to reaiise public expectations. For the kindness of 
his friends, he feels himself greatly indebted ; to his enemies he 
wishes better employment ; and to the performers, that they may 
reap the benefit of tiieir exertions, in a flowing bumper, and a hea* 
vy pui*sc. 

icus4»tsrtled hiin.^.snd urith fear, and tremblmg, he hurried to the cauiiUnft> 
room, and penned the following note to Mr. Coleman. 

< The editor of the Thespian Mirror, having observed a note tAdie ftit 
of thitf evening, promiaing some remarks on his work, would take the liberty 
of asking Mr. Coleman, whether they are or ape not in favour of the publi- 
cation ? ile makes this request, which may {ippear singular, on account of 
some inaccuracies which crept into the firat number, through entire aeci* 
dent ; and which, though by the community, they might pass unnoticed 
would not probably escape the attention of a Criticut. He would furtherobserr* 
that thougn his extreme youth, 0>^i)ig under the age of 14) might, in the 
«yes of many, be considered sitmcient to deter him iVom an undertakiogof 
such magnitude, it was coounenced with a laudable deaign, and, (as some 
apology for its errors) waS an unaaaisted attempt' 

HIS ANSWER WAS AS FOLLOWS. 

* Mr. Coleman is sorry to be compelled to answer tJie editor of the Tlies* 
man Mirror, in a manner unpleasant to him ; but he has to inic^ him, that 
mc remarks on the Tbeapian Mirror, are wrfavnurnbUi and he will in can- 
dour add, that Criticus was detained, that bis temaHca might be still ftir- 
tl)er ext^tded and enforced by himself and at the same time that proper 
and approbatory notice might be taken by him, in the same article^ of the 
Theatrical Cenaor, of Philadelphia, a wont of unuaual ment.* 

< The note of the editor of the Thespian Mirror, mentioning thceztsema 
youth of the writer^ must disarm him of severity .* and he would be rlad to 
see Uie juvenile autlior at his house, to take tea with *him this eventos;. No. 50 
Hudson-street. Perhaps the visit oiajr not be uoserviceabk to tlur young 
gentleman inhis future progress.* 

Deta'wed by counting room avocations till past 8, the edhor did not see Mr. 
C. till the next morning. He then observed that the principal defect of the 
Mirror waa indiscriminate praise, aod that the essay of Criticus was chiefly 
aimed at that iauh, of whici^ he had adduced some specimens. He recom> 
mended the suspension of /the work, and that addressing himself to iht 
public, he should declare hia inability to co(itinue its editorial duties... 
Prompted pcrbapt, bj vanity, the proposal wasdeclincd« and Mr. C. volun- 
teered his services in favour of the undertaking. These he* then gave, ahd for 
that* assistance has every acknowledrement to vrhich his kindaees ia aojusu 
tv entitled. After the publicAilon of Mr. Coleman*s remarks on the Mirrur, 
the situatioii of the new editor thua became kno^ to his parents, and the 
gentleman under whose care he was placed. After bis circumstances were 
Understood, several finends exerted their influence in his behalf; and now 
detached from toe labours of a mercantile hfe, he is situated wKhin tbe 
reach of all the pleasures and all ttie advantages of literati>re. 
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, «* Truth, tlio* sQmetimes clad 

• In piiiiiful lustre, yet iv always welcouic : 

< Dear %» tlie Birht that shows the lorfcing' roclr . 

• *Tis tiie fair star, that nc er into the main 

• Descending, leads us safe thro' stormy life.* 

We have been * cudgelling' our * dull pates* for an hoiir> tD eke 

out some Striking exordium to these our remarks on the ladies 

and gentlemen of the sock and buskin : but iw vain...^he * splrii* 

was obstinate^ and did not ' movc'....Words were sulky, aud would 

not come forth : oUr pen, dull as our wit, was old and pointless, and 

wc are compelled to bring 

MR, COOPER 

to the bar of criticism, without giving notice of trial. We should 
not be astonished, should the court ring with applause at his ent- 
ranee, or the judge want firmness to pronounce the sentence on his 
errors. But we really believe that Mr. Cooper's vicious habits-^are 
not so deeply rooted* as to be out of the cognizance of time and ex- 
perience. He is peculiarly the favorite of nature, and almost inva* 
riably follows her dictates. His faults have so often been canvass* 
edy that little or nothing is left for the critic, but to complain in the 
hackneyed strain of his rant ; of his want of application ; and of die 
inequality of his acting. Far be it from us to contradict either of 
these charges ; we cannot disprove them« ^ Eveiy man to his 
taste,' says the proverb i and every man who has seen Cooper^ (we* 
should say adviired^ for we should be Inclined to censure the taste 
of any one who has seen, without admiring lum)is peculiarly dupoa- 
ed to rest his applause on some one of his characters. For ourselves, 
^^ough we aspire not to the honour of manhood, our taste it* greatly 
in favour of his OtheUo^ and hext to that his Hamlet, But a new star 
in the constellation of his excellencies, has made its appeai-ance.... 
Meverly: and in splendour asd magnificence, it bids fair to rival and to 
eclipse the rest. Much has been said ofthe comparative meriu of 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Kemble, and many contradictory opinions 
have been siiggested....but we have seen nothing which we believed 
from our best ds^urancesi more perfectly just, than the roUowing) 
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by that friemUy gimrdian to the tlage>the TJ^eatrieaiCemor. < It is 
not our intcDlioh to inititute any comparison between Mr. C. and 
the classic performer of CoTent Garden Theatre. Mr. C's. merits 
4re derived from nanire and cultivadoot and are not munic. If 
we mention his name in companyi with that of Mr. Kemble* it shall 
only be to observe) that if the laUer be the greater, the former is, in 
our judgment, the more pleasing of the two.' 4fifirQ6aticn from 
Sir Hubtri Stanley f U praise indeed. 

* Whatever psfiiont gdl the human breast, 

« Play in thy features or await thy nod , 
< In thee» by art, the demon stands confest, 

< But nature on thy soul has stamped the God, 

Next to Mr. Cooper, fame has awarded a laurel to Mr. Fennel* 
This gentlemiin possessesiover many of his fellow actors, the singu*^ 
]ar superiority of a well cultivated mind ; but according to the old 
adage, it is only * robbing Peter to pay Paul,' for with all the ad- 
vantages of literature, he cannot creep into an empty comer of the 
soul. The ladies will not weep, the gentlemen will not crv * bravo !' 
We believe Mr. Fennel to be a ^ntleman, a scholar, and an orator, 
but as to actiug, his is too laboi^d to be pronounced vxcellent....too 
i^eBt to be called bad. It has a certain false fulness, tlie appear- 
ance of a certain completeness, whidi often satisfies an audience, 
wh«le it is yet £ir below perfection,* and &r above mediocrity. 

Our comical friends, Harwood, Jefferson, Twaits,t and Hogg, 
are conjointly arraigned to receive sentence. But no sooner do 
they appear at the bar, than a natural ossociatioii of ideas, robs the 
judge of his steady phis, and convulses the court with laughter.... 
Momus descends., crowns his fovonrites with tne wreath of Jkme : 
awards to thorn a throne in the temple of Mirth.«.and wafts them 
to regions where uncontrouled reign, 

^ Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 

< And laughter noldmg both hts tides.' 

Theatrical Censor, p 120. 

f A severe asthmatic afifictioii has depiived Mr. Twists,. sincehisarriiral 
inthlscit/, of the use of his bed. ConeequSntbr* hndersuch a pressure of 
bodily smicuon. no oomtpttent jUdgstent e«n be fi&rroed of his powera! As 

AOomic stnger he has, we presume,^ no supenor on the Atnenosn stage 

<His range of aotkm ts thequered by mai^ e)ictnencies, which seen teperate. 
ly, charm iQrthcir approprisHoo.* 
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Mr. Young Is n gentleman of improving ■bUitieSi atnd c^tlmabl* 
talents. He {>os«cssct a )(Ood person, hut a bad carriage. When he 
fralks, h^ ^tcpa Ilka an automaton. When he speaks, the drawling 
monotone ot hi^uttcranccy exercises cquallj our patience and our 
ecTtt* When he gesticulateiy his whole bod)r is in motion with his 
baixd. In threatening, he shakes his fist, as if to invite a pugilisiic 
encounter : at the sain6 time casting liis eyes alternately to las fectt 
aud to the audience. In comedy iie is addicted to the vulgar prac- 
tice of kicking his heels, and snapping his fingers. His merits ai*e 
however, prominent. He speaks with life, with feeling, with discri- 
raination. His orthoepy may be materially corrected : and we re* 
commend to liim the perusal of Sheridan's Lectures on Elocution , 
where he willfind some improving hiutr. This able writer remarks 
that by altering the sound of the a, and r, much more might bo 
done to effect a cure for the pit>vincial disease, than is apparent... 
Thus for arra^«, we say errors— for abasement, we say itbcrseincnt : 
c6mpressing the sound of the a, instead of making it afu We are 
told Mr. Y. complains of our want of lenity.... We confess we have 
been rather severe, but not unjust to Mr. Younfg; and it was rather 
to sec talents susceptible as his« strengthened, cultivated, andma- 
jiiiredf than from any personal dislike or private resentment. 

Mr. Martin la an useful performer. He seldom sinks below 
mediocrity ; often rises to excellence. His range of acting is exten- 
sive. ^ In short, as a^reat author says, he is up to every thing.** 

The HalUtm family lias the merit 6{u*rfuiiu49. Mr. H .sen. has 
beeoafidChluI servanttothestage,fornearly halfa century. Yoimg 
Uallami as hcls called, has trodden the boards in this city so long, 
that the piMic wotild scarcely know how to do without him. If he 
would move less in circles, and sometimes itretch and stnuten his 
afrntf We confess that we believe it would exhilirAte liis body, ftnd 
g|ve himself And the public uncommonly pltisurable sensations. 

Mr. Shapterhas a remarkably good bass vc^^ce ; and possesses 
musical skiU. He is no actor. The abilities of Mr. RobiMson are 
not incoDsiderable. Were he possessed of mone fire, he might 
aspire to a moi^ cxaked sphci*e. The path of eminence is open to 
him. 

Our spirits begin to ilag at the umltrlaking we have commen- 
ced. We find criticism on our perfimMrs, with a few exceptions, 
a * stalei flat and unprofltabla' task* But it is too late to retrench. ^ 
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Ihe < printers devil' at our elbowt calls alcMjd for the manuscript » 
and after paying a tribute of rctpcct to two gentleman of distin* 
guished worthy deserving actors, and excellent managers^ ( Messrs. 
Tyler ahid Johnson) we proceed to notice a constellation of female 
merit) of which Mrs. Johnson is a star of the first magnitude* A 
distinguished favouriteisMrs. Jones^ ber^s are the conjoined clsums 
of an injured, a desei:ted wifei and an unrivalled actress. ^ She /> 
at firetty a villa.^ Ia99 a$ . ever ran itfion ihe green tv^ard* Her mu - 
sical powers arc super-eminem. She is alike the sentimental girl, 
the country nunx, the pettish boy^and the elegant woman. Where- 
rever she is, she is distinguiahed : in whatever she assumes, she is 
exquisite* 

Mrs. Viiliers has merit. Mrs. Buret possesses gpreat powers 
and she generally appears desiroua'to gire satisfaction. But < her 
humour is [too much] for a tyrant, or a {^ut to tear acat in, u* 
make all split.' We reiterate what wt hitTO again and again repeat- 
ed, that she should sometimes descend from the elevation of the 
sublime, to the simplicity, the modtUy tf nature^ and ^ speak in a 
moastroua little voice.* 

C|)e8trual 8kc9^ 

Morton's elegant comedy of the * School of RelbrDi/ hss beefi acted to- 
veral thncs in this txty, with gtneral approbaticm. It received its (Viocipal 
support from the honeatj homely, Tmragm of Mr. Harwood^ and from Hogg's 
< outcast ofTirtiie/ Jfo6ert Tyke. The tcxtia« of the play has nothing flimiy 
•r extravagant about it The character of TNke la calculated deeply to in- 
tei'eat the heart* while it com^ys a moat striking and important moraL 

Mr. Twaiu made ^ >debat in Richard III, and was well received. His 
p^Hbrmance was curious and novel, but not calculated to interest ortostri^ 
With Mr. Cooper's iiowers» and his own Gaoccption, the personation could 
not have been surpaased. 

M aster Barret has twice attempted die part of Toong NorvaL.Jus second 
was fiu* better than his first esaay. We cannot say that the perfurmance 
either interested our ieelings* or wrought upon oar sensibility but it gave 
l>roof of talents* which enlarged and cultivated, promiM well for future tjf 
cellence. 

Mr. Young gave an earnest of promistn$c powers, in the Stranger, per 
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fiynned at his own bMMiit. W6 confe«f that we went rather from toricaStf, 
than any other cause. We were, howeTer, agreeably iliaappointed. « My 
ton Peter/ was oamioally sustained by a n^vieiate. 

We have been greatly pleased with "tfie eldest Miss Hodgkinsii»*4 perior 
maaoe of Tom Thumb. She possesses all the gcniua of her £tther» cha&teu 
•d by tofi sweetness ofher mo&Aer. 

* 'Twas a ohylde that soe didde thryvt^ 

« In grace and ieature, 
< Thatte h^%''n and nature seem'd to Jtryve, 

# Whidi own*d the cseaiure.* 

Being* present at the representation of < A Cure for the Heart Aehe/ wa 
cannot withhold a tribute of appUusc* Aom Messrs. Harwood and Twaits^ 
iat their exeeUence in Toung Rapid and Frank .Oatland. 

We learn with pleasure, that the dramatio works of Mr. Dunlap, are 
neailyr«ady ibr delh^ery. Jnacause so intelresttng to American literatiire* 
and to the AjAerican stage* it is tohe hoped patronage wiU not dumber. If 
IbnignpUys are printed, jold, and re-printed in America* wnere ia patrio- 
tiim, that the exertion»of native fpniua are discoantenanoed* and di* oourag* 
ed i Where deepa the pobiic spirit, which gives the literature of its ooon- 
try to himber the ahelves of the bookaeller 1 And why is natire geniua al« 
lowed to waate itaelf in ubscurity, when editions of fcreign publications are 
muIt^)Ced in oar ciUes ? * From the situation of Mr. Dunlap** says the ele« 
gant editor of the Fort Folios ^ as a man of letters, a man of misfortunes, and 
one of the earliest TOtariea of the dramatic muse in America* hia woaksnot 
onfy soKcit, hot dt§er7t the regaid of all who raliia th«»seh<eay upon tkatr 
zeal ibr the productioiia of domeatie literature.' 
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< Tit £» Tatf.....tfae publie seemed to say to Mr. Fennel : and pexhi^ hie 
iU success* is* in some manner attributable to a quritof ff«taliMion*eotiie par^ 
formed in Philadelphia, to support Mr. F*s. effiwts in Uus hne^ to the deaer- 
taon of Mr. Cooper at th« theatre. We attended ^a last, when we wese 
preeented with some aide -ipeohnens of elocotMn, The veedpta en both 
eccasions* did notnmchesoMd fifteen, dollart. 

Mas. BAMIliTOV. 

The cpiniona which we had beared of Mra. Hamjhan were io coomAc* 
tory, that, determiidng to satisfy mirsehres ofher elaima to pnlrmiage* w% «!• 
tended the two lai* of here^bition^ thatof $atitrda9r*«idthatef Tueadagr 
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e«eniiMr. Sunt decUnd her teatitlatM vn; good ■ Mhrn pm oat that 
Owjr weKTctj bad— KNDB too, HMrted that tWrfnlUd Mn. SbUoM, Mlicn, 
Uut (he initited Hn. Bwretl <tetike fint occaaioti of ourMtendmMe we 
wtiit to b« pl c Med I on tbe Moond, like fall'grvtm eritiei, we itt«nded to 
And bak. AhiiougbH nur Mem toincwhiit pMmdinici], we were not grati. 
fted en the IfanMr oecadon ; oalhe Utter we ucw Ut^B wbidf wc cotdd sM 
«amittend i bat •ointent were we on the obJ«ct of ourvwit, that we ncted 
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• CooitaiMj k not feme { 
' So ladies* you have wanung.* 

Ol.» BALLA.B. 
BBAVTT*S TA.LUS. 

Skatdmkamhmpnntedfrema cmrectmi iHwm»€nfi, €Bui ^t^iMaffj^oritieM by 

SMmhpeare. 

See Cent Ma^..f^Oct 1750 
Beaoty is but aTam and fleeting good, 

A ManoDg ffM* th&t £idetfa giiddeDly, 
A flow*rtliat diet wten almoatinthe bud, 

A brittle glaaf that breaketh presently : 
A fleeting go*)d, a glosa, a glass, a flowV» 
I^osty ftded, broken, dead, within an hour. 
As goods Vfhen lost are wond'l^ous seldom found. 

As ftded glofs no zobfaing^ean excite. 
As flolvers when deadare tramiiled on the ground, 

As hrokoi glasr no cement can unite ; 
So beauty blemishM onoeis ever lost. 

In spHe of physic, painting, pains,and cost 

^▲iirr TiTLBi. 

The prenillng mge to catch th* pablic ear by some apedoua or 
aorprising titles haf rendered many authors as ridkidoasy m nan^ 
ing their worfcs^ as qobcks or mountebanks. We ha?e been pes- 
tered with < Mfst^^es elucidated*—^ Mystery ofMysienes'-^My 
Uncle Thomas'— < Out at last'—* Man as he is not'— < Woman as 
she should be t* and many things which should not be. Among 
others ^ St Godwin^ by St Leon'— on which an irritated wag was 
rerengod by exhibtting at tfie side of it < St Defilhby Satan.' 

But noTelists ai« not akme m diis prostitution of Uteraiure. In 
professional knowledgethene is practised akind of swindliQg>equal- 
led only by that political swindling> which has helped many a jockey 
in to office^ in a certain somewhere this side of the moon. ^Bvery 
man kU awn knmftr^* and ^ Svtry manMt own doctor^* and titia% 
by which scribblers induce the unlettered to buy their vile traslw 
We expect the ne3d:new eduk^fienn^ productictfi will be some lame 
disserCstionf witb tiK eqaaUy oensistcfit and pretty title of* JBvrry 
wmnkk own «j^.' JVof Gaz. 
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n* ^ §m k ititm w m mM m ^ » Umr fnttr^td if a litMt»*it u nm. IiU 

AnEpiitktothe Semte of Rome, b the d^rt if TIberivi Cmr, c«»Mniiv 
Jmo* CFiutT.br PBblfaii Lentilui, Hiofficaof h^rMkintfacRtnaa 
■mri tlicn in Jndcv Hxl the cady penoo of thit nation, who Mnt 1117 m- 
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jr«- tke ThapUm Murm-. 
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ARIOSO. 

In ruftio moBlMft I win itaf » 

WlMi iMMift in Amxoto. 

White Oipld'ftlMgliiiiffiii hereyM, 
•me Mft» oogaardtd hevt MrjitiM^ 

Bcifae their avrowB feh : 
TImk tender mflP'kcr *teiiipu in vjiBt 
To ease his atfe« relicTe hi«pehi* 

He nuiit hi angoiih nell ! 

0!ftr< A»iiworfire*tot^ 
HonrvlrtHBb ^w«<h» — d imj i iit n^iifarriW 

CMtoPdin Antotpt 
To iqmlE^»h«utief of thet nlen, 
Whefe «10QCia6oddeM — more* m Qcneob* 
..Of swectBtt- Amioso ! 



•••••••••••••••••••••a 



A vrnxmrnin aUte FoHftfio gifes the foUowinir readily S»thiipOUfe 

di CjLTO*t 801LXt.0%VY I 

Wehsfehere,Aottiroptoi)Qntloni,butone Itii not that, <^SnJiedi« 
yMlBf^^uiHinmMnMi,* and < KeaT^n itielf, thatjMMtf mt an herwqfieri* 
hat» that « 'tiathe diniiity4hat.ttirt.wilhhMi»*-^ H^aTcn ttaelC-thatpointa 
emt an hereafter:' the 'divinitjrthatatinwitiiiQ oit' it not ihonlhan Ad* 
diaQii^ apin^sfaraaeoftiie numic exfgtMmtm^tke^ within the fncedL It 
nay he obaerved. tiut^hy tiiehc^oftheaecoadterm» < *taa Heair^ ita€l^« 
Addiaon inodenii«ea theaendmentyUnitinf thedoctrinea of Tfato^HthoHr 
owot and thtta rendering the huiifiia(;e, appropriate to the aooth of CMOb 
mneahtn. also to the ears of a Chriatian andtoice. 

FINIS, 
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